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GENERAL EDMUND KIRBY SMITH 
by Joseph Howerd Parks. 537 pp.. $6.00 


One of the ablest of the southern leaders, Kirby Smith 
ruled the Trans-Mississippi West as a virtual second 
Confederacy after the fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson in 1865. Hailed by Douglas Southall Freeman 
as “the magnificent Smith,” he was the last Confederate 
General to surrender. 


BRAZIL: PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS 


by T. Lynm Smith. 732 pp., 40 illus., 61 tables, cherts, 
biblio., glossary, indicia, $7.50 


First published in 1947 and acclaimed the definitive 
work on South America’s largest country, Brezil now 
has been completely revised to include new statistical 
data and up-to-date information on agricultural and 
industrial developments, population trends, and principal 
social, celigious, and political institutions. 


BOVARD OF THE POST-DISPATCH 
by James W. Markham. 232 pp., $4.00 


For forty years Oliver Kirby Bovard, the formidable 
managing editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, guided 
one of the nation’s leading crusading newspapers. A 
tall, handsome, cold-eyed man who reveled in anonymity 
but granted none, he remained a man of mystery even 
during the peak of his powers in the 1920s and 1950s. 


FLEUR DE LYS AND CALUMET 

Being the Penicant narrative of French Adventure in 
Louisiane. Translated and edited by Richebourg Gaillard 
McWilliams. 282 pp., $4.00 


An expert in Indian tongues and a member by necessity 
of all early French exploring parties, Penicaut, ship's 
carpenter turned chronicler, roamed the deep, green 
woods in the Mississippi Valley for 22 years. 


THE BARBER OF NATCHEZ 


by Edwin Adams Davis and William Ransom Hogen. 
272 pp., $4.00 


both a inset ‘id an eye-witness account 
political and economic events in the Deep tap 
to 1851. 


WILLIAM BLOUNT 
by William H. Masterson. 390 pp., $5.00 


A prominent figure in the Revolutionary period, Wil- 
liam Blount became Governor and Indian Superintendent 
of the Territory now Tennessee. Named Tennessee's 
first U. S. Senator he speculated widely in land, which 
culminated in the first senatorial impeachment trial in 
American history—the notorious “Blount Conspiracy.” 


MARY LAND’S LOUISIANA COOKERY 
176 pp., $5.00 


Acknowledged by gourmet James Beard as the “defini- 
tive work on Lowisi cooking,” Lonisi Cookery 
captures all the fabulous flavor “of Louisiane’s famous 
Creole dishes. Many of its 1,500 recipes are from 
New Orleans, but favorite recipes from other parts 
of the state are included in its chapters on meat, 
game, fish, vegetables, soups, salads, desserts, and drinks. 





THE STATES AND THE NATION 
by Leonard D. White. 11% pp., $2.75 


Some political observers have concluded that federalism 
is obsolete and the states will decline in power until 
they become administrative districts of the federal 
government. The argument here is that such is not 
the case as the states have assets which will enable them 
to endure as important governing authorities. 


Order from your bookstore or Tennessee Book Co., Nasbville, Tenn. 
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Natalie B. Watson’s 


BLUE AND GRAY 
TOGETHER 


* Nine exciting “short shorts” and 
poetry on a variety of Mississippi 
themes. 


“Entirely readable.”—David E. 
Guyton, poet and newspaper con- 
tributor, former head of Social 
Science Depr., Blue Mountain 
College 


Joy Carver’s 


MEDITATIONS ON 
A HIGH HILL 


* Shows deep feeling for the landscape 
of the Gulf Coast. 


* “These poems reveal a sensitive 
spirit responding to surroundings 
and to human emotions . . . an 
originality, an imagination and a 
vividness that set the reader dream- 
ing.”—Alma Hickman, professor 
emeritus of English, Mississippi 
Southern College 


Two FIRST BOOKS by new authors 
which are published by Southland Press 
in distinctive mimeographed editions 
with board covers at $1.00 each. 


SOUTHLAND PRESS 


Perkinston, Miss. 


* P.S. You are cordially invited to 
write for a free sample copy of 
SNOWY EGRET, the literary maga- 
zine of natural history. 
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John David Marshall 


John David Marshall, a contributing editor of 
the SOUTHERN OBSEKVER, was born at Mc- 
Kenzie, Tennessee. He attended the public 
schools there and graduated from McKenzie High 
School and served as Editor-in-Chief of the 1947 
Edition of The Rebel, high school annual. 

He attended Bethel College in McKenzie and 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1950. 
He majored in English and history and served 
as Editor-in-Chief of the 1950 edition of The 
Log Cabin, college yearbook. He was selected 
for inclusion in Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges, 1949-50. 

Mr. Marshall’s graduate work was done at the 
Florida State University Library School where 
the distinguished librarian and educator, Dr. 
Louis Shores, is Dean. He received the Master 
of Arts degree from FSU in 1951. During the 
academic year 1951-52 he worked part-time as a 
Graduate Assistant in the Office of the Dean of 
the Library School and did further graduate work 
in library science and history. 

He was appointed Reference Librarian, Clem- 
son College, Clemson, South Carolina, in the 
fall of 1952. 

Tuesday, March 5, 1946, is probably the most 
memorable day in his life; for on that date he saw 
and heard Winston S. Churchill deliver his fa- 
mous “iron curtain” speech at Westminister Col- 
lege in Fulton, Missouri. 


He is presently serving as South Carolina Rep- 
resentative on the American Library Association 
Membership Committee. 


Mr. Marshall is member of Phi Kappa Phi 
Honor Society; Beta Phi Mu, National Library 


Science Honorary Fraternity; American Library 
Association; Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries; Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion; South Carolina Library Association. 
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Editorial 
Medical Expenses Should Be 
Deductible for Income Taxes 


When Congress convenes each January, much 
is heard about federal aid to the states and 
local communities for the promotion of better 
health conditions. It has not been possible here- 
tofore for an agreement to be reached regarding 
how or to what extent the federal government 
should participate. 

Direct aid in the form of appropriations to the 
states could be made, but Congress is not willing 
to make such appropriations without regulations 
and the suggested regulations have not been ac- 
ceptable to the people as a whole or to the 
medical profession. The bill proposed a few 
years ago by the Truman administration was at- 
tacked on the theory that it would establish so- 
cialized medicine. This bill resembled the plan 
now in effect in Great Britain. Great Britain 
has retained the national health plan over the 
objection of many people in that country even 
though the cost of administration has been far 
in excess of the original estimates and payment 
must now be made for prescriptions which was 
not contemplated when the system was first pro- 
posed. One of the reasons that Great Britain 
has not abandoned the health plan is that it is 
difficult to drop any free service once having 
started. 

Under our present law income tax deductions 
are allowed for medical expenses only for the 
amount paid in excess of 3% of an individual's 
income. Why should not all medical expenses 
be deductible? This would be much more equi- 
table than the increase in personal exemptions, 
since the tax relief would benefit those who were 
out expense for illness rather than the taxpayers 
as a whole. 


Southern Industrial Growth 


The growth of industry in the Southern states 
continues at a rapid rate. It is more noticeable 
now than formerly since it has reached the point 
whereby it is revolutionizing the economy and way 
of life in all of this area. 

Industrial development was conspicuous soon 


after World War I. An improvement in South- 
ern conditions really began much earlier. In 
fact the lowest ebb of Southern economic life 
was during the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when this section felt the full force and 
effect of the tragic period that preceded. Not 
only was the South devastated during the War 
Between the States and the era that followed 
but the schools and colleges became almost non- 
existent which meant that a generation of un- 
trained men and women delayed the establish- 
ment of industries. 

Now that these conditions have been corrected 
to a large extent and with all the natural advan- 
tages possessed by the South in climate and raw 
material resources, the future for this area is 
bright indeed. Many problems come with in- 
dustrialization but these must be anticipated and 
met in the light of experience elsewhere. 


The Changing Political Scene 


The elections for many years have provided 
more and more evidence of a change in our 
political thinking. There is a wide cleavage in 
both the Republican and the Democratic Parties. 
Sectional divisions are slowly disappearing and 
voters tend to regroup along ideological lines. 
There is a large element among the people who 
are following the trend towards more and more 
centralized government control. Another large 
group strongly favors local self-government and 
as much individual freedom as can be permitted 
in a civilized society. There are extremists in 
both factions and in both parties who use the old 
party names for vote getting purposes, attempt- 
ing to mask their designs in this way. 

Heretofore, the two major parties have con- 
tained various shades of opinion. Now that the 
special-interest groups have grown stronger they 
are making efforts to control the party machinery. 
So much success has been achieved in this direc- 
tion it is sometimes difficult to know where either 
party stands on given issues. Many of the prin- 
ciples once enunciated are no longer valid guides. 

Consequently, a close look at the candidate is 
necessary now more than ever. What his record 
and where he stands on current issues are more 
important than his party’s platform. 
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1954 In Retrospect 
3y John C. Caldwell 
12,000 books were published in the United 
States in 1954. How well did the books sell? 
A large percentage of this impressive output was 
largely unread and unnoticed by the public. 





During the past year an average of less than 
$2.00 was spent per person in the purchase of 
books from bookstores. According to the “New 
York Times” a study of nine major publishers 
revealed that an average of fifteen cents was lost 
for each copy sold through bookstores. 

However, many publishers more than made up 
for the trade sale losses by cashing in on the 
subsidiary rights sales. As an example of what 
this can mean, consider the fact that the Readers’ 
Digest Book Club (Condensed, that is) has a 
total of 1,600,000 members. With this huge mem- 
bership the Digest can pay from $60,000 up for 
condensation rights. 

Consider too, the development of book clubs 
in America. There are over 100 book clubs in 
existence, some very large, some very small. 
Total membership is estimated at 11,000,000. 
The publisher—and the author—who hits one 
of the big book clubs need not worry if book 
store sales are practically nil. 





What does an author make from a big book 
club or condensation deal? Book-of-the-month 
Club used to pay $100,000. Now the price is 
down to $40,000. Publisher’s contracts vary, of 
course. But normally the author and publisher 
split on a fifty-fifty basis. In other words the 
author who is lucky enough to make the Readers’ 
Digest Condensed Book Club stands to make a 
minimum of $30,000. 

Needless to say the efforts to sell a new title 
to a book club are terrific, with publisher, author 
and agent putting all possible pressure on the 
book club editorial committee . 





TIME Magazine, in reviewing the lot of 
writers and publishers in 1954, brings out these 


interesting facts: the last census showed 16,184 
authors in the U.S. Their average annual in- 
come was $3,000 {as compared to $3,500 for an 
elevator operator!). Only two American poets 
supposedly are able to make a living writing 
poetry: Robert Frost and Ogden Nash. TIME 
quotes critic Malcolm Cowley as stating that no 
more than 200 Americans are able to earn a 
major portion of their income from writing 
books. 


3ut in spite of these dark statistics it was 
another big year for southern writers and writers 
about the South. Harriet Arnow’s “The Doll- 
maker”, Hamilton Basso’s “The View from 
Pompey’s Head” and Max Hyman’s “No Time 
for Sergeants” are among the titles that did well 
on the best seller lists. It is rumored that the 
first and last of these titles will shortly make 
the movies, which of course offer another of 
those prized extras for author and publisher. 





3ut our own personal choice for best of the 
year: in non-fiction, Burke Davis’ “They Called 
Him Stonewall”; in fiction, the late James 
Street’s heartwarming “Good-bye, My Lady” and 
Charles McDowell's rollicking “The Iron Baby 
Angel”. 





And 1954 saw a continued outpouring of good 
books from the University Presses of the South. 
Surely no publishing house in America has pro- 
duced as consistently good titles as come from 
the University of Oklahoma Press! 





One new school-connected press came into be- 
ing during 1954. The Memphis State College 
Press was organized and produced its first-born 
in October. The Memphis Press is financed by 


the Herbert Herff Foundation and anonymous 
business sources. It is headed by Abe Waldauer, 
well known Memphis attorney. 


1954 was a busy year for your Literary Editor! 
In between reviewing and listing books, there 
were two trips to the Far East and one to Central 
America, to cover the short-lived Guatemalan 


Revolution. Also completed during the year was 
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a new book, “Still the Rice Grows Green”, to 
appear sometime this month. Like all authors, 
this one has high hopes. But realism dictates a 
close look at those 1954 statistics cited by the 
New York Times and Time magazine! 


Lincoln as a Subject 


For Fiction 
By David J. Harkness 


More novels and short stories have been writ- 
ten about Abraham Lincoln than about any other 
figure in history. This popularity is explained by 
the fact that the life of the Great Emancipator 
contains the elements of a good story—adven- 
ture, romance, drama, sorrow, suffering, human 
interest, sustained action, colorful episodes, and 
sympathetic appeal. In “For Us the Living” 
3ruce Lancaster has Dennis Hanks say: “They’s 
suthin’ peculiarsome "boat Abe.” This “some- 
thing” has appealed to writers of fiction and has 
inspired them to produce a large number of ex- 
tremely interesting and entertaining works which 
comprise a valuable contribution to Lincolniana 

The first notable Lincoln novel appeared a 
little over fifty years ago. It was “The Crisis” 
by Winston Churchill, published in 1901, which 
many people believe to be the best portrayal of 
Lincoln in a novel of the Civil War period be 
cause it humanizes him. Only two earlier novels 
of any spirit had presented him as a character 
“The McVeys” by Joseph Kirkland and “The 
Graysons” by Edward Eggleston, both published 
in 1888. The latter presented the famous Al- 
manac Case, which was used many years later in 
the motion picture “Young Mr. Lincoln” star- 
ring Henry Fonda. Until the triumvirate of 
Lincoln novelists—Irving Bacheller, Bernie Bab- 
cock, and Honoré Willsie Morrow—made their 
appearance in the 1920's, the outstanding Lincoln 
novel was Francis Grierson’s “The Valley of 
Shadows,” which gives a romantic interpretation 
of the prairie years in Illinois in the 1850's 

The story of Nancy Hanks is told in “The 
Matrix” by Maria Thompson Daviess, who lived 
near Nashville, Tennessee, and in “The Sorrows 


Ur. Harkness is Extension Librarian, The University 
f Tennessee, Knoxville 


O 
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of Nancy” by Lucinda Boyd. The best character 
sketch of Thomas Lincoln is that given by Thomas 
Dixon in “The Southerner.” Meridel Le Sueur 
has written books for young people titled “Nancy 
Hanks of Wilderness Road” and “The River 
Road,” while juveniles like Eleanor Atkinson's 
“The Boyhood of Lincoln,” Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” and Irving 
Bacheller’s “A Boy for the Ages” 
popular for many years. 


have been 

The Indiana years are depicted in “Abe Lin- 
coln of Pigeon Creek” by William Wilson and 
“Abe Lincoln at Loafer Station” by Anet Garri- 
son, the latter published last year. Books for 
young people about this period are “Abe Lin 
coln’s Other Mother” by Bernadine Bailey, deal 
ing with Sarah Bush Lincoln, and “Longshanks” 
by Stephen Meader. “For Us the Living” by 
Lancaster gives a vivid picture of the pioneer 
environment in the Buckhorn Valley of Indiana 
and Sangamon Country in Illinois. It re-creates 
Lincoln’s early life up to the time he entered 
the legislature. “Steamboat on the River” by 
Darwin Teilhet is a novel which explores the 
only chapter in the life of Lincoln which has not 
300ks young 
people about this period in Lincoln’s life are 


been previously documented. for 
“Three Rivers South” by Virginia S. Fifert and 


“Frontier Beacon” by Marion Marsh Brown 


? 


~ 


THe ANN RUTLEDG! used in 
“Lincoln’s Love Story” by Eleanor Atkinson, in 
“Lincoln's First Love” by Carrie D. Wright, and 
in “The Soul of Ann Rutledge” by 
The Mary story is told in 

Other Mary” by Olive Carruthers and R. Gerald 
McMurtry. The Illinois years are presented i: 
“A Man for the Ages” by Bacheller, “The Valle 

of Shadows” by Grierson, “Spanish Peggy” by 


romance Was 


Babe« ck 


Owens “Lincoln's 


Mary H. Catherwood, “Comes an Echo on the 
sreeze” by Edward J. Ryan, “The McVeys” by 
Kirkland, “The Graysons” by Eggleston, 
“The Soul of Abe Lincoln” by Babcock 
Lincoln and the Black Hawk Indian War are 
treated in “The Southerner,” 


and 


which Thomas 
Dixon wrote to develop the statement made by 
Walt Whitman that “Lincoln, though grafted on 


the West, is essentially, in personnel and char 
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acter, a Southern contribution.” The Lincoln- 
Douglas debates are featured in Harold Sinclair’s 
novel “American Years”; in the novel “Children 
of the Market Place” by the man who wrote a 
famous Lincoln poem, Edgar Lee Masters; and 
in the book for young people by Bernadine Bailey 
titled “The Little Giant.” 

The master of the biographical novel, Irving 
Stone, is the author of a recent novel about Mary 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln titled “Love is 
Eternal,” the title coming from the words which 
Lincoln had engraved on his wife’s wedding ring. 
There is a memorable portrait of Mary Todd in 
“Mr. Lincoln’s Wife” by Anne Colver and also 
in “Lincoln’s Mary and the Babies” by Babcock. 
“Father Abraham” is realistically protrayed in 
the trilogy “Great Captain” by Morrow—‘For- 
ever Free,” “With Malice Toward None,” and 
“The Last Full Measure”—and in “The Father” 
by Katherine Holland Brown, “Father Abraham” 
by Ida M. Tarbell, and “Father Abraham” by 
Bacheller. 

The short story “Benefits Forgot” by Morrow 
was made into a motion picture “Of Human 
Hearts” with John Carradine in the role of Lin- 
coln. Tarbell wrote the stories “He Knew Lin- 
coln,” “In Lincoln’s Chair,” and “The Lost 
Speech.” The speech in Indianapolis by Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln is the subject of “Bates House,” 
the 1951 novel by Clarence Bernadum. We meet 
the President in Irving Stone’s “Immortal Wife,” 
the biographical novel of Jessie Benton Fremont, 
in “I Speak for Thaddeus Stevens” by Elsie Sing- 
master, and in “Mr. Secretary” by Ben Ames 
Williams, Jr., a novel based on the life of Edwin 
M. Stanton. A glimpse of Lincoln and the Sec- 
retary of War is given in S. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Westways,” which contains a vivid picture of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. There is an uncompli- 
mentary portrait of the Civil War President in 
“Manassas” by Upton Sinclair. 

The Lincoln of the Gettysburg address is the 
subject of Singmaster’s novel “Gettysburg” and 
of “The Perfect Tribute,” a short story by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. Two other Lin- 
coln short stories by this author are “The Counsel 
Assigned” and “Passing the Torch.” 

The Lincoln of the War Years is further pic- 


tured in “Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel” by 
Lucian E. Chittenden, “In Circling Camps” by 
Joseph A. Altsheler, and “A Lincoln Conscript” 
by Homer Greene. The reader also meets Lin- 
coln in the following novels: “The Parricides” by 
E. Z. C. Judson (published the year of Lincoln’s 
death), “The Iron Game” by Henry F. Keenan, 
“The Toy Shop” by Margarita S. Gerry, “Better 
Angels” by Richard H. Little, “A _ Prairie 
Schooner Princess” by Mary K. Maude, “The 
Supposed Diary of President Lincoln” by Milton 
R. Scott, “The Red Riders” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, “The Knight of the Wilderness” by Oliver 
M. Gale and Harriet M. Wheeler, “The Martyr’s 
Return” by Percival B. Cobb, “Eben Holden” by 
Bachellor, and “The Land of Fadeless Stars” by 
Edwin Arnold. 
3 


It IS INTERESTING to note that Thomas Dixon, 
whose novel “The Clansman” was made into the 
famous 1915 motion picture epic “The Birth of a 
Nation,” wrote a biographical novel of Robert E. 
Lee titled “The Man in Gray” and also a play 
“A Man of the People” and a novel “The South- 
erner,” both about Abraham Lincoln. 

The assassination of Lincoln is described in 
George A. Townsend’s “Katy of Catoctin” and 
in “The Wave” by Evelyn Scott, the Tennessee 
novelist. An authentic portrayal of John Wilkes 
Booth is given in “The Twisted Tendril” by 
Alice Glasgow and in the 1951 novel “The Spur” 
by Ardyth Kennelly. An imaginative presenta- 
tion is supplied by Babcock in her “Booth and 
the Spirit of Lincoln.” “The Dramatic Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” by A. M. R. Wright is a 
novelization of the 1925 motion picture of that 
title in which George Billings appeared as Lincoln, 
a role which was later played in movies by Walter 
Houston in “Abraham Lincoln” and Raymond 
Massey in “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” the latter 
made from the Pulitzer Prize Play by Robert E. 
Sherwood. 

In 1900 Joel Chandler Harris, famous for his 
Uncle Remus stories of the Old South, published 
a work of historical fiction titled “On the Wings 
of Occasion,” which was brought out in a new 
edition during the Lincoln Centennial Year of 
1909 under the title “The Kidnapping of President 
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Lincoln and Other Detective Stories.” ‘“The Lost 
Years” by Oscar Lewis, published last year, is a 
biographical fantasy in which the assassin’s bul- 
let misses, so that Lincoln lives on and fulfills 
his dream of visiting California. 

Lincoln is the figure around which all the action 
centers in “House Divided” by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, which many critics place beside “Gone 
With the Wind” as a novel of the War Between 
the States. It brings out the misgivings of South- 
ern aristocratic relatives of Lincoln in regard to 
his birth and humble origin. 


No single biographical or historical novel can 
be set up as the best portrayal of Lincoln in 
fiction. Too many factors are involved in such 
an arbitrary selection—the period of his life which 
is depicted, the novelist’s literary craftsmanship, 
the historicity of the writing, and the reader’s 
personal reaction to the work. It is sufficient 
to say that these numerous novels and short stories 
(and more are appearing all the time) make Lin- 
coln “come alive” for readers young and old. The 
writers of these fictional creations have worked 
diligently to give us authentic pictures of this 
American hero, “The Great Good Man,” and in 
so doing have made significant contributions to 
American literature. 





Lincoln as a Subject 
For Drama 
By David J. Harkness 


Abraham Lincoln is the ideal dramatic subject 
in American history, for his life contains the 
elements of tragedy and his ready wit and humor 


the essence of comedy. Since he played the 
leading role in the greatest drama in our nation’s 
history, his figure stands out as the most moving 
and appealing of that period. His tragic death 
at the height of his career added further dramatic 
interest to a life which was colorful, interesting, 
and intensely sympathetic. Irving Stone, author 
of “Love Is Eternal,” a novel about Mary Todd 
and Lincoln which will no doubt be dramatized 
for motion pictures, regards their life together 
as “tragedy on a high plane, on the Greek level.” 
Dramatists have found in the life and character 


of the Great Emancipator, who incidentally loved 
the theatre and attended many plays in Washing- 
ton, abundant material for both one-act and three- 
act plays. Lincoln has become the most popular 
subject for drama and continues to inspire play- 
wrights to write for stage, screen, radio, and tele- 
vision performances. 

Perhaps the first instance of a portrayal of 
Lincoln on the stage was the piece, probably given 
in a variety show, at the Mobile (Alabama) 
Theatre. The production was called “Abe’s Sat- 
urday; or, Washington Sixty Days Hence.” The 
Boston Transcript of May 14, 1861, said: “It is 
called by the playbills a ‘laughable squib,’ and 
the leading idea of the plot, as may be inferred 
from the title, consists in the surprise of the 
Capital and the capture of the President by the 
doughty Confederates.” In 1862 “The Irre- 
pressible Conflict” was published in Madison, 
Wisconsin. In 1863 “The Royal Ape: A Dra- 
matic Poem’ was published anonymously in 
Richmond, Virginia. It was a satire in blank 
In 1867 “The Play 
of Destiny As Played by Actors from the King- 
dom of the Dead” by Stephen W. Downey was 
published in New Creek, West Virginia. “The 
Tragedy of Abraham Lincoln” by Hiram D. 
Torrie, a three-act dramatization of his life, ap- 
peared in 1876. The blank verse has Illinois 
frontiersmen speaking in the style of Shakespeare. 
The year 1879 saw two Lincoln plays, Dewitt C. 
Vestal’s “Assassination” and James W. Roger’s 
“Madame Surratt,” the latter a forerunner of 
“The Story of Mary Surratt,” which was an out- 
standing production of Broadway in 1946. In 
1880 William L. Luby’s drama “J. Wilkes Booth: 
or, The National Tragedy” was published in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. It was to be followed by 
“The Man Who Killed Lincoln,” written by the 
novelist Philip van Doren Stern and playwright 
Elmer Harris, “Mr. Booth” by John Thomsen, 
and “If Booth Had Missed” by John Goodman, 
all three-act plays, and also by the one-acts titled 
“The Last Curtain” by Neal L. Hosey, “The 
Audacious Mr. Booth” by William Ford, and 
“The Shot That Missed Lincoln” by Channing 
Pollock. 


verse and heroic couplets. 
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In 1914 we had “Abraham Lincoln: A Story and 
a Play” by Mary H. Wade and “Lincoln At 
Richmond—A Dramatic Epos of the Civil War” 
by Denton J. Snider and in 1916 the morality 
play by Walter M. Zink titled “Lincoln and 
Humanity.” Other dramatic poems on Lincoln 
are Denton Snider’s “Lincoln and Ann Rutledge” 
and “John Brown’s Body” by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Pulitzer Prize winner of 1929, which was 
presented on Broadway and taken on a nation- 
wide tour with Raymond Massey, Judith Ander- 
son, Tyrone Power, and Anne Baxter in 1953-54. 
The 1955 theatre season will see a stage reading 
of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, with Jeff 
Chandler as Lincoln and Edward G. Robinson 
as Stephen A. Douglas. The role of Mrs. Douglas 
will be the narrator. After a nation-wide tour 
the program will open on Broadway. Norman 
Corwin has arranged the highlights under the 
title “Tonight! Lincoln Versus Douglas.” 

In 1919 the English playwright John Drink- 
water made dramatic history with his “Abraham 
Lincoln,” a play inspired by another Englishman’s 
biography, the one by Lord Charnwood. The 
strong character portrayal of Lincoln makes this 
a truly great play. Drinkwater was especially 
interested in Lincoln the statesman and he com- 
bines historical accuracy and dramatic effect very 
well. Frank McGlynn, Sr. played the part of 
Lincoln in this play. It is interesting to note 
that an American biographer inspired an Ameri- 
can dramatist on the subject of Lincoln, for 
Robert E. Sherwood based his Pulitzer Prize 
play “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” on Carl Sand- 
burg’s Pulitzer Prize-winning “The Prairie 
years.” As a side note it should be mentioned 
that Drinkwater also wrote a fine chronicle play 
titled “Robert E. Lee,” just as Thomas Dixon 
wrote a novel on Lincoln (“The Southerner’) 
and one on Lee (“The Man in Gray”). Dixon 
also wrote a play on Lincoln in 1921 titled “A 
Man of the People” in answer to Drinkwater’s 
Lincoln drama. The Southern dramatist depicts 
the Great Good Man as the savior of the Union 
and contrasts the saving of the nation with the 
liberating of the slave, the two purposes of Lin- 
coln’s life, according to the Englishman’s play 


In 1925 Elma E. Levinger’s one-act play “A 
Child of the Frontier” appeared. It was followed 
the next year by Test Dalton’s three-act “The 
Mantle of Lincoln,” a play of the modern Lincoln 
in which the chief character acts as Lincoln would 
have acted and so achieves success through hon- 
esty, charity, and hard work. In 1927 came 
Harold W. Gamman’s “The Spirit of Ann Rut- 
ledge,” in which Lincoln is guided and inspired 
by the shade of his New Salem sweetheart, fol- 
lowed in 1934 by Bernie Babcock’s dramatiza- 
tion of her novel “The Soul of Ann Rutledge.” 
In 1930 we had “The Shadow of a Great Man” 
by Esther W. Bates and in 1936 Wilbur Braun's 
full-length play “Young Lincoln,” followed the 
next year by E. P. Conkle’s “Prologue To Glory.” 
This play had a very successful run, with Stephen 
Courtleigh in the role of Lincoln and Ann Rut- 
ledge, namesake and great grand-niece of his 
sweetheart, playing the part of her relative. 
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Ropert E. SHeRwoop’s “Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois” starring Raymond Massey was presented 
the next year and won the Pulitzer Prize for 
1939. Massey appeared at The Lambs Club in 
New York in 1939 in a one-act play by Harold 
G. Hoffman, former governor of New Jersey, 
titled “Nor Long Remember,” about Lincoln 
and the Gettysburg Address. Two more Lincoln 
plays were presented in 1940—‘“Honest Abe” by 
Charles George and “President Lincoln” by Earl 
Hobson Smith, the latter a member of the faculty 
of Lincoln Memorial University, where his play 
had its premiere. The 1943 play “And There 
Were Voices” by Robert Knipe is a three-act 
drama opening in Springfield in March 1837. 

A number of excellent one-act plays on the 
Lincoln theme have been published in recent years 
and have been popular with Little Theatres and 
with college and high school dramatics groups. 
E. P. Conkle’s “A China-Handled Knife” deals 
with Lincoln, Ann Rutledge, and Mentor Graham 
in the tradition of his long play “Prologue To 
Glory.” Jacob Bentkover’s “North Star,” Robert 
Knipe’s “One Who Came To Gettysburg,” Betty 
Smith’s “Young Lincoln” and her “Story Told 
in Indiana,” Ronald Gow’s “The Lawyer of 
Springfield,” Nat Sherman’s “The Washington 











Years,’ “Mr. Lincoln's Whiskers” by Adrian 
Scott, and “Lawyer Lincoln” by Chase Webb and 
Setty Smith are notable. 

Other three-act plays about Lincoln are “The 
Lonely Man” by Howard Koch, “Death, Mr. 
President” and “Yours, A. Lincoln” by Paul 
Horgan, “Gallows Glorious’ by Ronald Gow, 
“Gettysburg” by Edgar Lee Masters, and the 
musical titled ‘““Gentlemen Unafraid’”’ by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein I]. Another musi- 
cal play is “Abe Lincoln’ by Milnor Dorey, 
dealing with his boyhood and youth in Kentucky 
and Indiana. The most recent play is the 1954 
three-act “Marked Corners” by Francesca Falk 
Miller, about the boyhood and youth of Lincoln 
in southwestern Indiana from 1816 to 1830. 
Clifford Odets plans to write a series of two Lin- 
coln plays, to be given on alternate nights. A 
play which is Lincolnian in ideal is “The Lonely 
Man” by Robert F. Milton. Two plays about 
Mary Todd Lincoln are the 1940 three-act 
“Storm” by Edith Mirick and the 1950 one-act 
“Mrs. Lincoln Goes to the Theatre” by John Mc- 
Greevey. The summer of 1951 saw the first pro- 
duction of Kermit Hunter’s outdoor drama, “For- 
ever This Land,” presented at New Salem State 
Park near Petersburg, Illinois. An earlier Lin- 
coln pageant at New Salem was “Out of the 
Wilderness,” presented in the summer of 1937 
with Ann Rutledge in the role of her ancestor. 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois” by Sherwood is pre- 
sented in the outdoor theater at New Salem State 
Park in the summer now. 
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THE MOVIES early discovered the dramatic pos- 
sibilities in the life of Lincoln and through the 
years have given us many unforgettable perform 
ances. George A. Billings played in “The Dra- 
matic Life of Abraham Lincoln” and Walter Hus- 
ton in “Abraham Lincoln.” The latter was di- 
rected by D. W. Griffith, famous for the Civil 
War epic “The Birth of a Nation,” and the screen- 
play was written by Stephen Vincent Benét 
Henry Fonda was “Young Mr. Lincoln” and Ray- 
mond Massey made a film version of “Abe Lin- 
Una Merkel and Mary Howard 
played Ann Rutledge, while Marjorie Weaver and 


coln in Illinois.” 


Ruth Gordon have portrayed Mary Todd. Frank 


41 








McGlynn, Sr. appeared as Lincoln in “The 
Prisoner of Shark Island’’ with Warner Baxter 
as Dr. Samuel Mudd and also in the Technicolor 
short subject “Lincoln in the White House.” 
Chic Sale depicted Lincoln in the short titled 
“The Perfect Tribute,” from the famous short 
story by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
John Carradine portrayed Lincoln in “Of Human 
Hearts,”” from the Honore Willsie Morrow short 
“The Tall Target” had 
Dick Powell as Allan Pinkerton, the detective 


story “Benefits Forgot.” 


who was assigned to protect Lincoln on his in- 
augural trip to Washington. Perhaps a movie 
about John Wilkes Booth will be made, with Ty- 
rone Power in the leading role. It is about time 
for a new Lincoln movie with Gregory Peck, 
Charlton Heston or Jeff Chandler in the role of 
the Great Emancipator 

The Cavalcade of America presents a Lincoln 
play on the radio at least once a year. Its most 
notable script was “Abraham Lincoln” by Robert 
IX. Sherwood, based on material from Sandburg’s 
“The War Years,” first presented on Lincoln's 
Birthday in 1940 and repeated several times since 
that date. Lincoln plays are popular on television 
today and prove the perennial popularity of Abra- 


ham Lincoln as a subject for drama. Recordings 


by Raymond Massey of scenes from “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois” and speeches of Lincoln by 
Charles Laughton and Melvyn Douglas further 
add to the dramatic effect of Lincoln as a subject 
for study and entertainment. The album titled 
“Abraham Lincoln” contains poetry and prose by 
Carl Sandburg, Edwin Markham, Walt Whitman, 
Rosemary Benet, Vachel Lindsay, and Lincoln 
himself read by Sandburg, Walter Huston, Orson 
Welles, and Agnes Moorehead. 

Carl Sandburg has recorded an album of his 
prose and poetry titled “A Lincoln Preface.” 
‘hese presentations and readings carry out Vachel 
Lindsay’s wish as expressed in his poetry: “We 
must have many Lincoln-hearted men. Would I 
might inspire the Lincoln in you all.” There is 
a definite trend toward Lincoln and his character 
and ideals in dramatic production today, for as 
the dramatist John Drinkwater said, “The best 
thought in every land is becoming more and 
more aware of Lincoln’s greatness.” 
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Lincoln’s Tastes in Fiction 
$y David J. Harkness 

The familiar picture of young Abe Lincoln 
reading by an open fire reminds us that it is only 
natural that the man who was noted for his gift 
of story-telling should have found enjoyment in 
fictional writing. Three books which tell a story 
were read and re-read by young Lincoln in In- 
diana—**Robinson Crusoe,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and “Aesop’s Fables.” Defoe’s classic held the 


same fascination for Lincoln that it has had for 


all boys who love adventure. It is believed that 


the Second Inaugural Address shows the in- 
fluence of Bunyan’s famous leave-taking of Chris- 
tian in his great allegory. Lincoln’s life-long in 
terest in telling a story to illustrate a point seems 
to have sprung from his reading of the fables 
of the Greek During this same period in 
Indiana he borrowed a copy of the “Arabian 
Nights” from a neighbor, David Turnham, and 
fell under the spell of the Oriental enchantment 
of Sinbad the Sailor. Years later Lincoln was 
to delve into another treasure-house of narra- 
tive. 

In 1860 during a stay at a hotel in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, while in attendance at court, it was 
noticed that he was absorbed in a book while 
eating his meals. When Julius H. Royce inquired 
about this absorption, Lincoln replied: “I am 
reading Homer, the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey.’ You 
should read him. He has a grip and he knows 
how to tell a story.” In 1864 Lincoln drew 
Chapman’s translation of Homer from the Library 
of Congress in order to renew his zestful pleasure 
in this classic. This type of reading no doubt 
helped mold his style and gave him “the Attic 
simplicity and Hellenic elevation of his closing 
and deathless utterances,” as Talcott Williams ex- 
presses it. 

During the New Salem days he read two of 
Cooper’s “Leatherstocking Tales’ — “The Pi 
oneers” and “The Last of the Mohicans.” Just 
as the growing lad on Pigeon Creek in Spencer 
County, Indiana knew the domestic animals which 
were a part of every frontier home and also the 
wild life of wood, field, and stream and was thus 
better able to appreciate the fables of Aesop, so 
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the man reading a book on the banks of the San- 
gamon River also had first-hand acquaintance with 
Nature in the pioneer environment and was well 
prepared to re-create the setting of Cooper’s 
novels. Noah Brooks says, “He had seen some- 
thing of the fast-receding Indian of the American 
forests, and he had heard, many a time, of his 
father’s thrilling escape from the red man’s 
clutches, and of his grandfather’s cruel death in 
the Kentucky clearing; and when he withdrew 
his fascinated attention from the vivid pages of 
Cooper's novels, he almost expected to see the 
painted savages lurking in the outskirts of the 
forest so near at hand.” 


2 
As HE GREW older Abe developed a liking for 
short stories rather than novels. Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson says: “Lincoln, an occasional reader 
of fiction, seems to have preferred the short story 
to the novel or romance of average length.” 
Howard Haycraft says that William Dean 
Howells’ campaign biography serves to establish 
Lincoln as the first of the countless eminent men 
who have turned to the detective story for stim- 
ulation and solace. Howells made this statement 
regarding Lincoln as a mystery fan: “The best 
of his mind is mathematical and metaphysical. 
and he is therefore pleased with the absolute and 
logical method of Poe's tales and sketches, in 
which the problem of mystery is given, and 
wrought out into every-day facts by processes of 
cunning analysis. It is said that he suffers no 
year to pass without the perusal of this author.” 
It is interesting to note that Abraham Lincoln 
and Edgar Allen Poe were born in the same 
year and that each suffered a tragically prema 
ture death. Lincoln’s liking of Poe’s short stories 
is referred to in Winston Churchill's novel “The 
Crisis”: “The talk then fell upon novels and 
stories, a few of which Mr. Lincoln seemed to 
have read. 
Gold Bug,” 
might as well have been written of Robinsoe Cru 
soe’s island 


He spoke, among others, of “The 
‘The story is grand,’ he said, ‘but it 


What a fellow wants in a book is 
to know where he is. There are not many novels, 
or ancient works for that matter, that put you 

Thus the novelist has Lin- 


coln, the reader of fiction, speak from rather wide 


down anvywhere’.”’ 
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experience in looking into books of various kinds, 
developing literary taste and critical judgment 
Lincoln’s law partner, William H. Herndon, 
bought one of the first copies of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” offered for sale in Springfield and it is 
altogether probable that Abe read it in whole or 
in part. He might well have read it as a serial 
in The National Era, publication of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, a copy of which came eacl 
week to the office of Lincoln and Herndon. Henry 


“He 


though Mrs. Stowe’s 


B. Rankin says, cared little for fiction, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ moved 
In 1862 the Lin 


colns drew from the Library of Congress a copy 


him deeply while reading it.” 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
When Harriet 

ident at the 


1 } 


Jeecher Stowe called on the Pres- 
White that 
walked toward her with outstretched hands ar 


House 


year, Lincoln 
greeted her: “So you're the little woman who 
wrote the book that made this great war.” Mrs 
Stowe had written of Lincoln in a Boston 
paper as “ a plain working man of the 

plain backwoodsman, with his simple sen 
imperturbable simplicity, his determined seli 
ance, his impracticable and incorruptible honest 
striving to guide the national ship thr 
nel at whose perils the world’s ol 
stood aghast.” 


3 
HERNDON SAYS that his partner never read a 
novel in its entirety. He states that while Lin- 


coln began Scott’s “Ivanhoe” he did not finish 
it, and that he refused to read Bulwer-Lytton and 
Dickens. While he may not have read “The Last 


Days of Pompeii” or “Oliver Twist,” Oliver R 


Barnett was convinced that Lincoln read Dickens’ 


“Pickwick Papers,” basing his belief on the Pres- 
ident’s familiarity with the character of 


Weller 
of a kind that 


Sam 
Certainly the humor in that book is 
Lincoln would have thoroughl; 
“For those who 


book 
‘cords 


enjoyed. To use his own words 
like this kind of book, this is the kind of 
they will like.” The Library of Congress 
show that the “Pickwick Papers” was ta 
on the Lincolns’ card in 1864 and that Bulw 
Lytton’s “The Caxtons” was charged to 
President’s family in the same year. Once, \ 


speaking of Charles Dickens, Lincoln said: 


fiction 


that the 
material 


works of are so near reality 
author seems to have picked up his 


from actual life as he elbowed his way through 


its crowded thoroughfares.” 


“David 


Maybe he was fa 


miliar with Cooperfield” to the extent 


that he understood what Salmon P. Chase meant 


when he wrote of the President's ‘“Micawber 


policy of waiting something to turr up.” 


the 
ypes for a counter revolution; “in 


General Grant wrote later in the war of 


enemy wh 
fact, like ‘something will 
turn up’.”” In his novel “Father Abraham” Irv- 
: “ 


icawber, they hope 


ing Bacheller at the shelves of a high 


yin Li n’s home in Springfield con- 
tained, along Shakespeare, Burns, Byron, 
and others, a few of the novels of Charles Dickens 
and Washington 


In’ 


coin § 


Irving. We can imagine Lin- 

Ichabod 

Crane and the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 

Hollow , 
ging wife. 

Herndon tells us that at New Salem Lincoln 

read Caroline Lee Hentz’s novels of Southern 


chuckling over the wild ride of 


and Rip Van Winkle’s flight from a nag- 


These stories are of the type written by 
M lay and Mrs. E. D. E. N. South 
hat one has a right to doubt 

very entertaining. M. | 

Hentz’ 
of the Belle Creole” 


books which Lincoln read, 


on a copy of Mr 
ung Pilot 


this novel are “expected 
heroine, a weak father. 

a designing stepbrother and a 

ues Linda from death at their first 
that which 


some remark 


speech indicate a close 
“Don Quixote” of Cer- 
vantes 


in the White H 


a kindred spirit in the wise and gentle Spaniard 


In read this great book 
he gratefully recognized 
and gave many an hour the adventures of his 
the 


moods—jovial d, melancholy, bre 


melancholy man of many 


ding—found 
reflected in elements of his own tem- 


perament It i » wonder, then, that Lincoln 
be found between 


my friend who 





The View from Parnassus 


Ben Harris McClary 


In August, 1949, the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature celebrated its twenty-fifth year of publi- 
cation with a giant anniversary issue which re- 
viewed trends in recent Americana. One of the 
articles was entitled ‘“Iexiles and Others.”’ The 
“Others” were all Southern writers. The ar- 
ticle opened with this simple sentence: “Some 
of this period’s (1924-1949) best literature was 
conceived in expatriation.” If we knew no more, 
we could syllogistically conclude that the best 
literature produced in the continental United 
States during this time was in Southernana. 

tut we do know more. We know of the 
awakening of the Southern muse in Richmond 
in the early 1920's; we know of the Agrarians 
in Nashville; we know of the rise of Porter and 
Welty in the genre of the short story; and we 
know that affairs were coming to a head just 
before World War II In 1939 Time 
announced : 


magazine 


Southern literary news snaps and 
crackles with unexpected items—with 
overed and old writers 
coming back, new magazines popping 
up and every mail bringing to publishers’ 
desks fresh evidence of the South’s lit- 
erary ferment. In England (where T. 
S. Ehot’s Criterion has called The 
Southern Review, published in Baton 
Rouge, La., the best American literary 
magazine), in France (where William 
Faulkner is compared to Poe), in the 
U.S. (where Gone With the Wind has 
sold 1,750,000,000), the literary rise of 
the South lk 


in U 


new writers dis 


oks like the biggest thing 


And more recently we have seen Faulkner ascend 
to Parnassus when in 1950 he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature 

There can be little doubt that the South has 
become a land of milk and honey for the writer 
Like the New 
woods of the mid-nineteenth century, the forests 
and the fields of the South today bristle wit! 
ispiring authors, and a random thrust into an 


evergreen would hazard the felling of a George 


Hampshire and Massachusetts 


Mr. McClary lives at Benton, Tennessee 
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Scarbrough, a Carman Barnes, or a Charles G. 
Givens. These writers from field and forest 
represent, as Donald Davidson put it, “the de- 
spised hinterland which somehow manages 
to beget the great majority of American artists.” 
It must be admitted that the great Northern 
cities “do not breed literary groups; the groups 
appear in the hinterland.” 

The advent of the South to Parnassus was 
not immediate. It can best be understood by a 
chronological consideration of the literature of 
the development, a literature which I shall call 
Southernana. 

In 1919 James Branch Cabell’s Jurgen was in 
innovation. Combining both romantic and class- 
ical elements this book is our modern epic. 
Southernana, for me, began here. Jurgen, in the 
literary world, is comparable to the great revolu- 
tions which separate eras in geologic time. Car- 
olina Chansons in 1922 ushered in a poetry re- 
vival in the South. Ellen Glasgow’s Barren 
Ground and Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary 
in the middle of this decade represent, as did 
Cabell, the important Richmond group. The year 
1929 was the year of the giants; William Faulk- 
ner completed The Sound and the Fury; Thomas 
Wolfe, who no matter where he went would al- 
ways look homeward to Raleigh, North Carolina, 
finished Look Homeward Angel. 

I'll Take My Stand in 1930 was the great lit- 
erary contribution of the Agrarians in Nashville; 
it was a declaration of Southern literary inde- 
pendence. Tobacco Road by Erskine Caldwell 
brought rugged naturalism to the South and 
threw the poor white into the lime-light. Culture 
in the South, edited by W. T. Couch from Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, was the outstanding con- 
tribution of 1934. And Gone With the Wind 
in 1936 became the most popular novel in the 
world and must be considered by both scholar 


and layman as a milestone in the historical novel 


In 1939 Katherine Anne Porter made histor 
with her collection of short stories, Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider. 


pian, Eudora Welty completed A Curtain 


Two years later, another Mississip 

of 
Green, a collection of stories in a lighter vein 
but of equal merit 


The crystallization of the Southern past came 





in 1941 with W. J. Cash’s The Mind oj the 
South. Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s 
Men in 1946 was a pinnacle in its combination 
of the past and the present. When William 
Faulkner received the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1950, it was the culmination of a quarter of a 
century of direct development in Southernana. 
Recognition has come to Southern literature. 
The meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion in Detroit in 1951 devoted its entire litera- 
ture section to Southern letters. The Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal was indicative of sectional 
pride when on November 11, 1951, it began an 
extended series of articles by David Harkness 
on Southern writers. The symposium on South- 
ern writings in The Hopkins Review resulted in 
the publication in book form of Southern Renas- 
cence: The Literature of the Modern South in 
1953; this book is both a history of and a spark 
ling addition to recent Southern literature. The 
South that had been dealt a physical defeat in 
1865 has experienced an intellectual victory. 





Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City, capital of Oklahoma, is located 


almost in the center of the great eight-state South- 
west—the fastest growing area in the United 
States. Oklahoma City, since its beginning, is 
typical of this fast-growing section. 

The beginnings of Oklahoma City were unique 
in American history. Between noon and sun- 
down on April 22, 1889, a city of 10,000 persons 
sprang into being on the rolling prairie along 
the banks of the North Canadian River 

[t was peopled by men and women who made 
“The Run” when a broad central section of 
what is now Oklahoma was thrown open by 
United States presidential proclamation to white 
settlement. 

Fully 100,000 seekers-of-homes, professional 
men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers and 
merchants gathered that day about the borders 
of the ‘Beautiful Land’, as it was called, awaiting 
the signal of army trumpeters at noon to give 
them leave to rush into the new E!] Dorado 

They came by train, by wagon, horseback and 


afoot By nightfall settlers had staked their 
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claims throughout the new-born land. The 
greatest concentration was on the site of the 
present Oklahoma City. 
Santa Fe station and three rude, frame buildings 


Where only a small 


had stood that morning, now stretched a village 
of tents and huts 

The moon shone down that night on a milling, 
excited, sometimes quarreling band of pioneers 
who had put up their stakes—and many of them 
had six-shooters on their hips to keep the stakes 
where they were until their claim could be reg 
istered at the land office set up by the government 

In one single day these citizens of Oklahoma 
City found themselves living together in a little 
city that had sprung into lusty existence from 
nothing. Quickly those who were the natural 
leaders set about the organization of their city 
The next day they held a mass meeting and set 
up a provisional government. 

And thus cooperation was born in Oklahoma 
City. It has been the watchword since, nurturing 
the development of this city which is one of the 
marvels of modern America. Today, little more 
than half a century since its founding, metropoli- 
tan Oklahoma City has a population of 325,352 
and growing 

2 
It 1s the chief market for the state’s vast live- 
stock industry and a major processing point for 
both livestock and agricultural products. It is 


the chief j 


11 
} 


bing center of the state with over 
40 per cent of the state’s wholesale business 
handled here. It is the location of the Oklahoma 
City oil field, fourth largest in the world, which 
since its discovery in 1928 has produced more 
than 660,000,000 barrels from its 1,700 wells 

It has another oil pool within 15 miles of the 
city—the West Edmond field. This field which 
came in during World War II and was subject 
to the resultant shortages of manpower and drill 
ing equipment nevertheless attested its major 
importance by attracting the greatest collection 


of such equipment in the world and producing 
a monthly payroll for field crews alone of more 
than $1,000,000. More than 40 per cent of the 
oil produced in Oklahoma comes from an area 
Ww 60 miles Oklahoma City 


Tinker Air Force Base, huge installation of 








the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, is one 
of the largest Air Force repair and supply ia- 
cilities in the world. Full time is now being de- 
voted to jet type aircraft. Warplanes of all 
types which saw service during the Korean War 
and World War II were brought here for re- 
pairs and re-assembly. Most of the B-29 Super- 
fortresses used to beat Japan to its knees re- 
ceived their final modification at this $100,000,000 
plant. 

Oklahoma City has a $10,000,000 Civic Center 


containing four public buildings, some of the 


most beautiful in the entire country. It has 
I 


two 33-story buildings, among the tallest in the 


Southwest, with other impressive office structures 
clustered about. It has a beautiful white lime- 
stone and granite statehouse. Oklahoma City was 
the first in the world to install parking meters 
A visitor’s first impression of Oklahoma Cit; 
is likely to be that of sunshine and cleanlines 
The sun shines here about 3,000 hours in an 
average year, very near the top for possible sun- 
light among all major American cities. Natural 
lusively for fuel 


i he ” 
gas is used almost ex —that o1 


1 There is no 


crude oil—an are smokeless. 
homa City and buildings 
hout discoloration. 

» of individual homes, 
although there are large apartment house sec 
tions. Most of the newer districts are laid out 
with winding streets and artistic landscaping 
Streets are tree-lined, and every home, from mod- 
est bungalow to pretentious, slate-roofed mansion, 
has some lawn about it. 

Oklahoma City’s climate is pleasant. Its edu 
cational facilities are excellent. Its cost of living 
is moderate n and health-guarding 
provisions are of the best. Its parks are broad 
and its utilities and public services have kept 
abreast of the rapid expansion of its needs. 

Sanitation and health have been stressed 
throughout the city’s life. Ten hospitals with 
1,592 beds offer their best to the public. Other 
The city 
is recognized throughout the nation as a leading 


hospitals are on the drawing boards 


medical center of the Southwest. It has the best 


of medical personnel and facilities for a great 


medical center gathered about the University of 


Oklahoma School of Medicine and its hospital 
group. The recently completed Medical Research 
Institute is now staffed and the new 500-bed 
Veterans Administration Hospital has been com- 
pleted. 
3 

SEVENTY-TWO municipal parks are scattered 
throughout the city, of which 23 are supervised. 
There are 33 equipped playgrounds, 18 under 
supervision, and one municipally-owned commu- 
lity center. It is the home of the Oklahoma State 
Fair and Exposition, held annually, which is mov- 
ing onto a new modern site. 

Aside from the usual sports, Oklahoma City 
imparts a Western flavor to its entertainment with 
rodeos, state 4-H and FFA livestock show and 
similar events. Oklahoma City is recognized as 
the amusement center of the Southwest. No 
other city in this area enjoys a similar year- 
round program of major sports and theatrical 
events, including the annual appearance of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Around Oklahoma City a complete system of 
superroads are under construction under the lead- 
ership of the Chamber of Commerce, a unique 
situation in city road building. The new modern 
four and six lane roads are nearing completion on 
the North part of Oklahoma City with right-of- 
way being purchased for the system on the other 
sides of the city. The northern road connects with 
the new Turner Turnpike. 

Oklahoma City is proud of its climate and 
weather conditions. The mean annual tempera 
ture is 60.2 degrees. The average temperature 
for the three summer morths is 79.9; for the 
three winter months, 39.3. The average annual 
precipitation is 31.8 inches. Fog and snow are 
seldom seen. The growing season averages 236 
days. 

Industry in Oklahoma City is diversified. Out- 
standing are production of oil well supplies and 
equipment, production and processing of petro- 
leum, livestock processing, grain milling, steel 
fabrication, production of foundry products, cotton 
seed oil processing, manufacture of building 
materials and production of food specialties and 
paper products 


It is the center of a rich, diversified agricul- 





tural area—one of the few spots in the nation 
where the wheat and cotton belts overlap. Live- 
stock production is the state’s greatest asset and 
Oklahoma City is the eighth largest cattle market 
in the U.S. 
creasingly popular and dairying is one of the 
largest sources of income. 


Broiler growing is becoming in- 


Oklahoma is 98.6 per cent native born Ameri- 
can. Those of foreign origin are mostly English, 
Canadian, Russian, German, and Mexican. Ne- 
groes account for nine per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation. 





Montgomery 


Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, is among 
the oldest cities in the United States, and one 
of the most historic. Imbued with the spirit 
of “Southern Hospitality,” it is also a city alive 
to the needs of a progressive and aggressive com- 
munity. Its people are cordial and friendly, and 
the history of Montgomery has had much to do 
with creating the ability of its people to live to 
gether in harmony. 

In September, 1540, De Soto spent a week 
at the Indian Village of Towassi, within the 
present limits of Montgomery, to let his horses 
\labama 


\ later village, Econchati, was visited 


fatten on the green grass along the 
River. 
by de Bienville, and was a British headquarters 
in 1778. In 1817, Andrew Dexter of Massachu 
setts, and General John Scott, of Georgia, laid 
out towns called New Philadelphia and East 
\labama, which, with a third settlement, Alabama 
Town, were consolidated in 1819 under the 
present name—Montgomery, in honor of General 
Richard Montgomery, who fell at the head of 
\merican troops at Quebec. The town was chart- 
ered as a city in 1837, became the state capital 
in 1847, and was the first capital of the Con 
federacy and the seat of Confederate militar) 
On April 12, 1865, it was captured 
yy Federal troops. 


factories. 
} 

Montgomery is located around a sharp bend 
in the Alabama River, in the midst of rich 
farmlands. The Capitol stands at the head of 
the main business street. In the pioneer days, 
Indians came up the river in boats to trade 
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in Montgomery. Later, surplus from the sur- 
rounding plantations was loaded on barges, poled 
by hand and floated down to Mobile. One of 
the most popular social pleasures of the past 
was boat excursions after steamers came into 
being, and much of the romance of the town is 
connected with the moonlight rides on the old 
steamers, listening to the music of the calliope 
with which nearly all of the early steam boats 
were equipped. It was from this landing that 
LaFayette departed after his visit to Montgomery 

The first hospital exclusively for women was 
established in Montgomery in 1840 by the fa- 
mous surgeon, Dr. J. Marion Sims. This city 
now has 13 hospitals, three of which are ex 
clusively for Negroes. The first completely elec 
trified street railway system in America was 
operated by the Capital City Railway Company 
at Montgomery 

Located here is Maxwell Air Force Base, a 
military installation which has played a vital 
role in the field of aviation since 1910. On 
March 26 of that year Orville Wright made the 
first flight in this vicinity from the site which 
is now Maxwell AFB. The base then was a 
small flying field whicl 
Wilbur Wright throu 
erosity of several Montgomerians 


home of 


had been established by 
gh the cooperation and gen- 
As the pres 
ent the Air University, established here 
early in 1946, Maxwell AFB has 


maturity 


reached full 
In this present day of rapid technolog 


ical advancements the Air University offers un 


usual opportunity timulating the thinking 


of its students to the end that development of 
personnel capable of efficient leadership will be 
insured unter Air Force Base, also at Mont 
gomery, < b-base of Maxwell, is a branch of 
the School of Aviation Medicine 


Montgomery has 23 public schools, seven priv 
Hy 


ate schools and Huntingdon College—providing 


recognized liberal arts education to near! 
1,000 young people each year. There are also 
four business schools, the Jones Law School. 
the University of Alabama Montgomery Center, 
and the Alabama State College for Negroes 


Montgomery is an important concentration 
point and a market for cotton, livestock, vellow 


pine and hardwo umber; has a large jobbing 
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and wholesale business, and is one of the principal 
cities in the nation for the manufacture of com- 
mercial fertilizer. It has the largest cattle market 
east of Fort Worth, Texas, and south of the 
Ohio River, marketing approximately $30,000,- 
000.00 worth of cattle annually. A visiting cattle- 
man from Chicago recently said that Alabama 
could easily take the lead in producing the tender 
type of meat without excessive fat, so much in 
demand. He stated also that Alabama is unique 
in that it has more frost-free months of green 
grass than any other cattle-producing state in 
the Union. 

The new State Coliseum is located at Mont- 
gomery with a seating capacity of about 10,000 
when completed. August, 1951, marked the first 
Alabama State Rodeo competition, sponsored by 
the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce. This 
affair is an annual event in the State Coliseum. 

The corporate limits of Montgomery in 1940 
totalled a population of 78,084. In 1950, the 
population had increased to 106,575. In 1940, 
the Metropolitan area totalled 93,697; in 1950, 
138,965. 

THE CAPITOL 

On a green hill facing historic Dexter Avenue, 
in Montgomery, stands the Capitol of Alabama 
The beauty of this fine old building is enhanced 
by the imposing site and spacious grounds. 

The history of the building of the Capito! is 
most interesting. When that portion of Mont 
gomery then called New Philadelphia was founded 
by Andrew Dexter and his associates, Dexter 
predicted that the town would one day become 
the capital of the state. He set aside the present 
site for a state house and donated the land 
Alabama has been successfully governed from St. 
Stephens, her territorial capital; from Huntsville, 
her temporary capital; from Cahaba, her first 
state capital; from Tuscaloosa, and finally, since 
1847, from Montgomery. 

When the east-central part of Alabama began 
to be thickly settled, there was a demand that 
the capital be removed from Tuscaloosa to a more 
central location. 

Tuscaloosa, of course, opposed this heatedl) 
The contest for the new capital was waged mainly 
among Montgomery, Selma, Wetumpka, and 
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Mobile. At the time, Montgomery and We- 
tumpka were about the same size, and each had 
many advantages. The contest was finally be- 
tween these two towns, and Montgomery won on 
the 16th ballot. The contest was so close that 
a story is often heard that the decision came about 
when Montgomerians distributed among the legis- 
lators a menu of delicious food from the New 
Exchange Hotel. 

The first session of the legislature convened 
in the Capitol in 1847, but two years later the 
building was destroyed by fire. The depth of 
dismay in the city was summed up in the local 
newspapers in one paragraph which ended with 
these words: “The destruction of the beautiful 
Capitol is a great calamity to our city. We are 
not in a mood at present to discourse further in 
reference to it.” 

Old pictures indicate that the burned building 
was without a dome. While the present Capitol 
is erected on the foundation of the old, there was 
a change in the general plan, including the addi- 
tion of the dome and the stately Corinthian 
columns. The new building was begun imme- 
diately after the disastrous fire, and finished in 
1851. It is gratifying to know that all stat 
papers were saved from the conflagration. 

The first addition to the new building, the 
east wing at the back of the Capitol, was built 
in 1885 to provide space for the library of the 
Supreme Court justices and officers. 

In 1903, the Legislature authorized the crea- 
tion of a Building Commission composed of state 
officials, for the acquisition of additional grounds 
and for the erection of any necessary additional 
buildings for the use of the state. The original 
site was only 300 feet north and south and 400 
feet east and west. This site was added to by a 


gift from the City of Montgomery in 1885 on 
+} 


1e north side, extending to Monroe Street, ap- 
proximately 300 feet. In 1903, the state acquired 


300 feet on the south side, extending to Washing- 
ton Street. 

A brass star on the front portico of the Capitol 
marks the spot where Jefferson Davis took the 
oath of office as the first Confederate president. 
In the spacious lobby are other historic markers 
and a bronze bust of William Crawford Gorgas. 








To the right of the door is an interesting tablet 
commemorating the designing of the first Con- 
federate flag. The walls of the corridor on the 
first floor are lined with portraits of Alabama 
governors, and in the governor's office and re- 
ception rooms are portraits of other men who 
played a prominent part in the history of the 
state. The Senate and House chambers, where 
the Alabama Secession Convention met and voted 
to withdraw from the Union, occupy the second 
floor. The McKenzie murals, depicting the im- 
portant events in the history of the state, are on 
the third floor. 

The Confederate Monument at the north sid 
of the Capitol was erected in 1889 in memory 
of the Confederate dead. Jefferson Davis laid 
the cornerstone at ceremonies held April 27, 
1889. A statue of Jefferson Davis stands on the 
front lawn of the Capitol grounds. Also on this 
lawn are statues of John Allen Wyeth, Alabama 
doctor and founder of the New York Polytechnic 
Medical School, and Dr. James Marion Sims, 
founder of the first hospital exclusively for 
women in the United States. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By John David Marshall 


The American Association for State and Local 
History has presented awards for outstanding 
achievement to Hugh T. Lefler and Albert Ray 
Newsome for “North Carolina: The History of 
a Southern State” (University of North Carolina 
Press, $7.50) and to Clifford M. Lewis, S. L 
and Albert J. Loomie, S. J., for “The Spanish 
Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572” (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, $7.50). These 
two books were cited as the most important con 
tributions to state and local history in the south- 
eastern states during 1954 “Seduction of the 
Innocent” by Frederic Wertham (Rinehart, 
$4.00) has been named the most important book 
of the year 1954 by the National Education As- 
sociation. The volume deals with the effects of 
crime comic book reading upon the minds and 
behavior of children. “From Then to Now” 
by John Philip Leventhal (Simon & Schuster. 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librar 
Clemson, South Carol 
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Little Golden Books, 25c) is an appealing in- 
troduction to natural history for the very young 
The author is the eight-and-a-half year old son 
of Albert Rice Leventhal, vice-president of Simon 
& Schuster. The first printing of this 201st 
title in the Little Golden Books series is half a 
million copies—quite an auspicious start for a 
young literary career. Tibor Gergely does the 
full-color pictures for the book. . Some books 
I liked in 1954: “The Alchemy of Books” by 
Lawrence Clark Powell; “Essays on Education” 
by A. Whitney Griswold; “The Gray Captain” 
by Jere Wheelwright; “Mrs. Searwood’s Secret 
Weapon” by Leonard Wibberley; “Winged 
Words—Sir Winston Churchill as Writer and 
Speaker” by H. L. Stewart; “The Diminished 
Mind: A Study of Planned Mediocrity in Our 
Public Schools” by Mortimer Smith. . “The 
Censorship of Books” edited by Walter M. 
Daniels (H. W. Wilson Company, $1.75) will 
prove of great interest to those wishing to know 
more about this very important topic. The volume 
contains some 60 articles as well as an excellent 
bibliography of further readings on the subject. 

Quote from Abraham Lincoln: “My best 
friend is the man who'll git me a book I ain’t 
read.” 


The Falling Leaves and 
Memories of Rome 


By Rufus L. Foshee, Jr 


When the leaves are falling in October I al- 
ways think of the cornfields, the brilliant colors 
as the leaves have given up their short lived life 
and fall to the ground to be as dust to dust, 
the falling nuts carried way by the squirrel for 
their winter survival, the smell of pine needles 
as I walk through the woods, the fowl migrating 
to warm climate, and the open fireside where I 
find my haven of rest from all complexities. 

Next October, and the Octobers thereafter, I 
shall think of something new. I shall remember 
October in Rome. There were no falling leaves 
nor smell of pine needles nor open fireside. In 
stead there were captivating experiences which 


uf 
i 


Foshee, a native of Alabama is now serving in 


he U. S. Navy 
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were delightful compensations for all I might 
have missed during October at home. 

I think we spoil our pleasures of travel when 
we plan busy schedules for the short time we 
plan to be in some new place. I was determined 
that I should live my brief stay in Rome just 
as if 1 were going to live there forever. There 
was that taunting undercurrent of decision as to 
what I should see first or what was more im- 
portant. In Rome that is no small choice. 

Rome is two cities with no visible line of de- 
marcation. The old and the new together and 
yet so far apart. I wonder if some people have 
the misconception that the old ruins have been 
transplanted in the new cities, just as exhibitions 
are moved into museums. It is the other way 
around. The new cities have been built into the 
old, if it is a case of both existing. At Pompeii 
there is only the old to be seen. One can look 
at the Colosseum or the Forum of Caesar and 
easily imagine the Rome of those periods, turn 
an about-face and see the modern Rome in the 
Monument to Victor Immanuael II, or if he en- 
ters or leaves Rome by train see even the more 
modern Rome in the Stazione Termini. 

Should the legend of the Fontana di Trevi hold 
true, I shall return to Rome. The excellent 
movie, THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN, 
brought the fountain into the limelight. One is 
stopped on the streets by inquirers of the foun- 
tain ever so often. It is not only the young lovers 
who flock to the fountain to cast their coins as 
an assurance for their return to the magnificent 
city, but the ages range from tots to the grey 
headed. I was at the fountain the first time just 
before mid-night and the place was very crowded, 
and each traveler seemed enchanted by his own 
thoughts. They appeared as though they had 
discovered a secret fountain deep in the forest and 
not one in the heart of Rome. All the legends 
of the fountain are not romantic—it is also a 
grand work of art. The bas-relief on the left 
shows Agrippa, who brought the Virgin Water 
to Rome by means of an aqueduct, explaining to 
Augustus the plan to bring the water to Rome. 
“Where is the Fountain of Trevi” is an ever 
sounding question along the streets of Rome. 

As one casually strolls about Rome, he miglit 





remark that it is a city of statues and fountains— 
he is not wrong. At the end of any street or in 
any square, one may find a beautiful fountain. 
One does not have to walk through the galleries 
in the Vatican to see beautiful statues. They are 
everywhere; the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, built by 
Hadrain in 134 to reach Mausoleum, is flanked 
by statues of the school of Bernini. 

It is difficult for one to write about the great 
works of art in Rome without a vast knowledge 
of art. I think those of us interested in art may 
have strong reactions to certain artistic works, 
without knowing a great deal about art or a 
particularly impressive work. I was especially 
interested in the Nile found in the Chiaramoiti 
Museum. It was among the immense quantity of 
Egyptian spoils brought to Rome by Augustus, 
after the battles of Actuin. The giant character 
represents weakness to me, while the very small- 
est characters represent life and strength. The 
face of the giant is depressive and seems covered 
with pain. It reminds me of a helpless grass- 
hopper in a bed of ants. 

Rome without St. Peters Cathedral or St 
Peters out of Rome! Which would be more 
difficult to imagine? To me it is like England 
without a queen. As I walked into St. Peters, | 
just could not grasp the immensity of such beau- 
ty. There is represented the greatest works of 
art and years of labor, and the impression was 
so forceful that I felt blankness at first. As I 
stood fascinated, things became a vague realiza- 
tion and more comprehensive. I was told by one 
of the priests that the pen painted in St. Mark’s 
hand is seven feet in length. One cannot imagine 
the colossal size of the entire painting, since ev- 


erything seems to be in perfectly normal propor- 
tions. From inside or out the cathedral, Michel- 
angelo’s genius radiates from St. Peter’s dome like 
the sun illuminates the day. 


Every European city seems to have her “arch 
of triumph.” In Rome it is the “Arch of Con- 
stantine,” standing in the Via Di S. Gregorio, be- 
tween the Colosseum and the Temple of Venus 
and Roma. Paris and Genoa have burning torch- 
es under their arches, but there is no flame under 
the “Arch of Constantine.” 

It is not too difficult on the Appian Way to 
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go back in thought to the times of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and other Roman figures like 
Nero. The Appian Way is outside the walls of 
Rome, where the church of Quo Vadis and the 
Catacombs of St. Sebastian are found. 

Rome is more than antiquities. There is gaiety 
and fun for all—or casual everyday living for 
those blessed with time. If you enjoy seeing the 
world go by, you'll love the sidewalk cafes. As 
we sat at Doney’s on Via Vineto for afternoon 
tea, we watched the world go by—the strange 
world in the streets of Rome. I could mark 
the American world from the other. The in- 
clinations of the American people are no less 
obvious in Rome than in our own home towns. 
I wonder if the non-American could not dis- 
tinguish us too? 

The modern young American will find it hard 
to imagine himself riding about the streets in 
the horse drawn carriages that are so prevalent 
in Europe today. But to many of us who have 
experienced it, it is so realistic that our spirits 
were motivated to full capacity. We become part 
of every gay affair we have read about, as we ex- 
perience those longed for escapades. 

Have you walked through the city square and 
been sprinkled with mist from a flowing foun 
tain? I hardly think one can be branded a real 
European traveler unless he has been mildly 
showered by at least one of the many, many foun 


tains. As I walked through the Piazza Esedea 
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early one morning, | was initiated into the group 
of the Afterwards I felt like a 
real traveler lost in that world of misty fascina- 
tion. 


“misted few.” 


I was asked by one American tourist on the 
steps at Piazza Di Spagna if a nearby shop was 
where Audrey Hepburn had her hair bobbed in 
the movie ROMAN HOLIDAY. The shop just 
at the left of the Fountaine Trevi had been point- 
ed out to me as the place in question, and if I re 
member correctly from the picture it was the one 

\ Roman visit will not be all roses. The most 
perturbing thing, other than the Hotel Nitzza 
where I was staying, was a cab ride about 2:00 
\.M. I had just left Doney’s and crossed the 
street in front of the Hotel Excelsior to parked 
cabs. I gave the driver the address of the club 
desired. After several minutes of riding and a 
considerably large cab fare, I began my night 
clubbing. The next morning we walked by the 
\merican Embassy, past the Excelsior, took the 
first street to the left, walked one block, and a lit 
tle to the right was our night club. 


ute I forgot the joys of Rome. 


For a min 
A wild goose 
chase at my expense—the experience was worth 
the price 

In writing I have freely expressed my heart- 
felt reactions to places I saw. In doing so I sin 
cerely hope my experiences have been shared by 


who have been in Rome, and even more 


1e hearts of the imaginary traveler 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books 


and Southern Authors 
HALLELUJAH, MISSISSIPPI By Louis 
Cochran. Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Little, Brow: 
$3.50. 
We have frequently commented upon the ex 
cellence of book 
Sut all too frequently such 


k to bring out the worst in the re- 


of writing by southern authors, 


about the South 


writers see 


gion. The northern writer enjoys depicting the 


manner in which the Negro is treated. And the 
} all too | 


often brings out the evil, the 


‘o Road” aspect of his homeland 


-_ 
ous Cochran 


; new book is a welcome change 


1 warm if at times spoofing treatment of his na 
tive Mississippi. Here and there are gentle digs 
but with the criticisms Cochran always bring 
out the good things 


Certainly, Negroes in Coch 


rans home town in Mississippi lived in a sep 
arate part of town. But there were respected 


colored citizens like Moses Patten. 


warmth of feeling between 


there was a 
white and colored 


of the Mason Dixon 


that one does not find north 
line 

No one w 
town can read his story without nostalgia. For 


1 
‘ 


» has ever lived in a small southern 


though many things have changed, Cochran’s por 
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trait of a southern town of thirty years ago still 
rings true. The times have changed, shiny new 
cars zip through the streets, neon signs glow. But 
the same way of life goes on, perhaps at a faster 
pace, but otherwise unchanged. 

Hallelujah is located by Louis Cochran as 
being in Eureka County about one hundred and 
twenty miles south of Memphis. It had a pop- 
ulation of two thousand. Writes Cochran, “The 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad furnished the 
town’s only connecting link with the United States 
and the outside world.” But one might suspect 
that there were actually many, closer links with 
the U. S., that many other towns in other sec- 
tions were basically similar, and all taken to 
gether made up the United States of that period. 

Much of Mr. Cochran’s story is taken up with 
his father who successfully ran the Green Front 
Store. In the manner in which Storekeeper 
Cochran operated his business, we learn a good 
deal about the economy of North Mississippi. It 
was an economy based upon cotton. The man- 
ner of buying, of paying bills, the basic way of 
life was dictated by that one crop. And those 
who did not understand did not prosper. Louis 
Cochran has some remarks to make about share 
crop farming that make sense. He writes, ‘““What 
critics do not understand is that the sharecropper 
system is a partnership system. Like all partner 
ships, it is based upon character. The worthless 
cropper can cheat his landlord while losing 
nothing himself The dishonest or greedy 
landlord, by exhorbitant prices and juggling of 
accounts can likewise cheat his cropper out of 
his just due. The law courts can give relief to the 
cheated cropper . . . but there is no relief for 
the honest landlord who has a lazy, shiftless crop- 
per on his hands.”” The author goes on to point 
out that the sharecropper has a living and that 
he has security—a commodity that was not too 
common then or today 

All facets of small town life are explored in 
“Hallelujah, 


Mississippi” and always’ with 


warmth and insight. The reader glimpses the 
religious life of the community, sincere if at 
times confused. He meets the town banker, who 
has a half-suspected Negro halfbrother. He sees 
the town paper in operation, watches the several 


doctors at work, learns a little about justice as 


it was once dispersed by the “JP’s”, a fast dis- 
appearing breed as far as judicial authority is 
concerned. 

The chapter on Mississippi politics is espe- 
cially good. Mr. Cochran obviously does not 
condone the Vardamans and Bilbos that have 
been produced by his native state. But he shows 
why these men had power, why they were con- 
tinually returned to office. For these men, dem- 
agogues though they were, were the champions 
of the little people, their protectors against the 
untold evils and fears of life. 

Louis Cochran is a lawyer, a former FBI man 
and is author of several books about the South. 
His “Row’s End” was reviewed in these col- 
umns a few months ago. But “Hallelujah, Mis- 
sissippi” is, in our opinion, by far his best work. 
It is a book that should be on many bookshelves, 
one that will bring enjoyment and understand- 
ing. What more should a book accomplish? 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES. By Lynn 
Copeland. Comet Press. $2.00. 

This reviewer admits, not boastfully but as a 
personal failing, an inability to appreciate most 
poetry. But the little volume of poems by Nash- 
villian Lynn Copeland is a book that I have 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Copeland’s poetry is 
simple, written about simple things—his family, 
his church, his deep religious beliefs. But it 
has an inspiring strength that can be enjoyed by 
young and old. 

One of Mr. Copeland’s poems, “The Herds- 
man” has been widely reproduced. The reader 
can perhaps understand this poem better if he 


knows that the author is himself a dairy expert, 


attached to the University of Tennessee Exten- 
sion service. 

The last verses of the “Herdsman” show the 
uthor’s simplicity and warmth of style 


“The Herdsman ts an artist true 
When he brings forth a creature, 
Ideal in form, and useful, too 
More perfect than a picture. 


‘This tribute to the breeder is 
Deserved by him who cares, 
For man’s dumb friends in lots and barns, 


And artist's crown he wears. 











“His 1s truly a noble art, 

Glory in his profession. 

The Foster mother of Mankind, 
Is his most proud possession. 


“Many of my dearest friends, 
Irom east to western sea, 
By the humble dairy cow, 
Were introduced to me.” 


BRIMMING TIDE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Archibald Rutledge. Revell. $2.50. 

To Archibald Rutledge, all the world is a 
church, and all that lives and moves is the crea- 
tion ot a loving Father. With an eye toward 
inessages of strong spiritual appeal, the author 
has culled the poems included in this book from 
the thousands that he has written. The writing 
is in language a child can understand and _ all 
deal with faith, love, nature and God. Dr. Rut- 
ledge’s poems have appeared in nineteen published 
volumes. 


rHE EUREKA SPRINGS STORY. By Otto 
Ernest Rayburn. Times-Echo Press, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. Paper $1.00, cloth $2.50. 
According to ancient legend a Tartar chief 
crossed from Asia to North America some 2000 
years ago and discovered the “healing springs” 
that have made Eureka Springs famous. Also, 
legend has it that Ponce de Leon was seeking 
these same springs, having heard about thei 
magical powers from Indians of the Mobile Tribe 
Mr. Rayburn, prolific writer about the Ozarks, 
has developed an engaging history of the Arkan- 
sas mountain town, now visited yearly by some 
150,000 tourists. He details the various Indian 
legends surrounding the springs, traces the his 
tory of first discovery by the white man and 
brings the town and the countryside up to date 
Whether or not Eureka Springs is the “Fountain 
of Youth” so sought after remains a question 
3ut the springs area does have an interesting 
history, well worth reading. And the author pre 
sents his legends and his facts in a readable and 
sprightly style. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey. Tennesse Historical Com- 


i 


mission. $5.00 
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Dr. Ramsey published his “Annals of Tennes- 
see” in 1853 and it has been regarded as one of 
the best treatments of pioneer days ever written. 
Now edited by William B. Hasseltine, the pioneer 
historian’s autobiography and letters, are brought 
together to reveal more of the man who was a 
Confederate doctor and treasury agent, business 
man and writer who typified the old description 


of one being a “scholar and a gentleman.” 


Religious Books 
From the South 


A number of important religious books will 


be published in the South during 1955. The 
Broadman Press of Nashville (Baptist) an- 
nounces a major religious novel, scheduled for 
\pril publication. “Maid of Israel,” by Tolbert 
Ingram, is a fast-paced story, rich in Bible 
background, telling of the maid through whom 
Naaman the Syrian went to the prophet to be 
healed of leprosy. 

Meanwhile the following religious titles have 
already been published or are scheduled for early 
publication by Abingdon in Nashville. 


WHEN GOD WAS MAN. By J. B. Phillips. 
$1.00. 

Seven messages for Lent, brief chapters bring- 
ing to life the Gospel records of Jesus and His 
work. 


LOVE SPEAKS FROM THE CROSS. By 
Leshe Badham. $1.00. 
A series of quiet meditations on the lessons 


of the Crucifixion for personal devotion use or 
for ministerial use 


100 CHAPEL TALKS. By A. C. Reid. $2.95. 


Che author is Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Wake Each talk 
al application of biblical truths 

for everyday affairs of business, home and school 


Forest Cx lege 


points out practi 


ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 
Micklem. $2.00 


By Nathaniel 


\n exploration of questions about the Crea- 
the R 


esurrection answered through 
| Christian doctrine 





THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
By Charles Laymon. $3.00. 

Dr. Laymon is a well known teacher and re- 
ligious editor of Nashville. His book includes 
a comprehensive study of Jesus’ life, ministry 
and teachings with questions and suggested read- 
ings. The book has been written to meet a need 
as defined by college teachers. 

THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. By 
Vincent Taylor. $3.00. 

An actual biography of Jesus, reconstructed 
from historical data found in the Gospels. The 
author is a lecturer at Oxford University. 
THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD. By Ralph 
Sockman. $1.00. 

One of America’s most famous ministers pro- 
vides a Lenten-Easter book including seven med- 
itations based upon Paul’s stirring words to the 
Ephesians. Each chapter includes a prayer. 
JESUS’ DESIGN FOR LIVING. By Thomas 
Kepler. $2.00. 

Also planned for Lenten reading, Jesus’ ser 
mons as applied to everyday living. 

And from Fleming Revell, well known reli- 
gious publisher in the East comes GOD AT 
YOUR D“OR, by C. Gordon Bayless, $2.00. 
Dr. Bayless is pastor of the Central Baptist 
Church of Little Rock. His book contains fif- 
teen revival sermons which are non-denomina- 
tional in character. Also from Revell comes an 
excellent book by the famous missionary-educator 
Frank Laubach, CHANNELS OF SPIRIT- 
UAL POWER selling at $2.50 is a story of Dr. 
Laubach’s faith, philosophy and idealism. It is 
filled with anecdotes and case histories from 
the author’s rich life 





From the University Presses 
CONFEDERATE LETTERS OF JOHN W. 


HAGAN. Edited by Bell I. Wiley. 


University. $1.50. 


Emory 


John Hagan, born in Florida in 1836, settled 
in Georgia in 1858. He became a Confederate 
soldier in "61, returning to his home in Berrien 
County after the war but moving on to Valdosta 


in 1881. 


Hagan became a State Legislator and later 
member of the Lowndes County Board of Com- 
missioners. His letters give an intimate view of 
the war as it affected a common soldier. He 
wrote what he pleased about battles and military 
movements, his superiors and his personal af- 
fairs. Hagan’s letters are a valuable additional 
contribution to those already published and writ- 
ten by enlisted men rather than generals and pol- 
iticians. His are quite simply a collection of 
letters from a lowly enlisted man to his wife 
and relatives. 

THE TALLADEGA STORY. 
ball and Marion Pearsall 
hama Press. $3.50. 

The story of how the citizens of Talladega, 
Alabama worked in cooperation with the Health 
Information Foundation and with sociologists 


$y Solon Kim- 
University of Ala- 


from the University of Alabama to improve their 
home town, largely in the field of health. With 
maps and diagrams. 


A DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO. By Samuel 
E. Stumpf. Vanderbilt University Press. $2.75. 
This book is subtitled “the impact of dynamic 
Christianity upon public life and government.” 
Dr. Stumpf is a professor of philosophy at Van- 
derbilt University. 
THE HISTORY AND CONQUEST OF COM- 
MON DISEASES. Edited by Walter R. Bett. 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press. $4.00. 

A book for patients but also for the medical 
profession, giving the stages by which medical 
science has brought common illnesses under con- 
trol. Includes information on current treatment 
of heart disease, arthritis, etc. 

WE FED THEM CACTUS. By Fabiola 
Cabenza de Baca. University of New Mexico 
Press. $3.50. 

A personal narrative of the settlement of the 
wild Llano country of New Mexico before Amer- 
ican influence became dominant. 


DEAD AND GONE. By Manly Wade Well- 
man. Univ. of North Carolina. $3.00. 
Ten stories of murder in North Carolina. 


HISTORY OF HUNTINGTON COLLEGE. 





By Rhoda C. Ellison. 
Press. $4.00. 

A centennial history of an Alabama college 
founded in 1854. It is a Methodist-affiliated 
school and for most of its existence has been a 
woman’s college. 


University of Alabama 


IRRATIONALISM AND RATIONALISM 
IN RELIGION. By Robert L. Pattersen. Duke 
University Press. $3.00. 

Philosophical points of view discussed by con 
sidering the consequences which follow from the 
adoption of each and evaluating their significance 
for the philosophy of religion. 
CONSTRUCTIVE LIBERALISM, T H E 
ROLE OF THE STATE IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN GEORGIA TO _ 1860 
By M. S. Heath. 
$7.50. 


Harvard University Press 


The author, Professor of Economics at the 
University of South Carolina, writes of Georgia 
as an example of an attempt to put into prac- 
tice ideas of liberalism as expressed by John 
Locke and Adam Smith. Special emphasis is 
placed upon institutional development and the 
role of the government in Georgia. 


THE RUNGLESS LADDER; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and New England Puritanism. By Charles 
Foster Howell. Duke Univ. Press. $4.50. 

A biography of the author of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” with special emphasis on her spiritual 
and intellectual development as it was influenced 
by Puritan New England 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL CARE. By Cecil Sheps and Eu 


I 


Taylor University of North Carolina 


The authors present a program for research in 
the medical sciences, based upon a seminar held 
at Chapel Hill in 1952. 


Briefly Noted 
BRIGHTER SUN 
Pageant. $4.00 


By George Buster 


Novel of a Negro slave and his struggles for 
freedom in pre-Civil War days 
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TIDEWATER. 
House. $2.50. 

Tangled romance in a Maryland setting. 
LONGHORN EMPIRE. By Leslie Scott. Ar- 
cadia. $2.50. 


By Warren Howard. Arcadia 


A novel of longhorn cattle and the feudal so- 
ciety of the Old Southwest. 
CANDLE AGAINST THE SUN. 


dan Spearman. P. J. Kenedy. $3.95. 


By Sheri- 


A beautiful young Virginia girl has a spiritual 
conversion and a great love. 
HORSE HEAVEN. By Chuck Stanley. Ar 
cadia. $2.50. 

\ novel of cowboy life and the army frontier 
posts. 
THE HIGH ROAD 


ren. Arcadia. $2.50. 


By Mary Douglas War- 


A novel of Florida in which a young man, con- 
fidential secretary to an atomic scientist, falls in 
love and finds himself in great danger. 
TOMORROW'S HERE. By Kathryn Cotten. 
Naylor. $3.00 

A novel of two Boston sisters who move to 
Natchez, Tennessee and acquire new careers and 
new romances. Selected as the best manuscript 
entered in the eleventh Southwest Writers Con 
ference. 

REBEL BLOOD. By V. Ray Foster 


tion. $3.50 


expos! 


A novel of the Great Smoky Mountains and 


1 


the struggle + a young munister in his first 
pastorate. 


HIS BAND MARCHES ON. By Jennie Gustat 
Vantage. $2.00 
\ biography of band leader Peter Gustat of 


| 
Texas and Florida, written by his widow 


THE CUNNING AND THE HAUNTED. By 


Richard Jessup. Fawcett Paper, 35¢. 
A novel of a boy who lived in the Georgia 
Swamps and of his assistance to two men es 


caping from a chain gang 


LOUISIANA CAVALIER. By Everett Web 


$3.75 


New Orleans in 1700 involving 
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Indians, Englishmen, Spaniards and Frenchmen 
with a sprinkling of crooks. The author wrote 
“Rampart Street”. 

NOT WITHOUT TEARS. 
Day. Sheed. $3.50. 


3y Helen Caldwell 


The story of the founding of an interracial 
Catholic home in Memphis known as the Blessed 
Martin House. The author is a Negro and a 
Catholic convert. 


WORLD OUTSIDE MY DOOR. By Olive 
3rown Goin. Macmillan. $3.50. 


An account by the wife of a University of 


Florida biology professor of all the creatures 
encountered in their half-acre yard near Gaines- 
ville. Included are informative chapters on birds, 
mammals, reptiles. 

HAMMER ME HOME. By Richard Werry. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

A swift-moving story of a man who thought 
he would be safe from his crimes by hiding out 
in a little southern town. 

THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE. By Ber- 
nie Babcock. Exposition. $3.00. 

The true story of Lincoln’s first love. 

STAR OF PEACE ON TRAIL OF CIBOLA. 
3y Rudolph Hill. Naylor. $2.00. 

Poems by a southwest writer. 

MERCY FOREVER. By Bertha Moore. Eerd- 
mans. $2.00. 

Novel of a man who was accused of murder but 
who finds religious salvation in a small North 
Carolina town. 

TURKEYS IN TEXAS. By Isabella K. Schaff- 
ner. Naylor. $2.00. 

The story of how Texas turkey ranching has 
developed into big business. 

PASTELS. 
Poetry. 
FLOWER SHOW KNOW-HOW. By William 
and Marie Woods. Merriewoode Press, Macon, 

Georgia. $2.75; paper, $1.00. 


sy Lillian Selber. Naylor. $2.50. 


Methods of staging flower shows and winning 
prizes with flowers. 





THE BLACK PRINCE. By Shirley Ann Grau. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

A first book of short stories, mostly about Ne- 
groes in the South. The author is a native of 
New Orleans. 

CONRAD FIELDER’S ESSAY ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Published by Carolyn Reading, 
Lexington, Ky. $5.00. 

Translation from the German of an essay first 
published in 1878. 

SEVEN MEN FOR NELDA. By Joan Sar- 
gent. Bouregy & Curl. $2.50. 

The romance of a Georgia school teacher who 
systematically looks over the possibilities but fi- 
nally succumbs to the promptings of her heart. 
UNDER SOUTHWESTERN STARS, AND, 
THIS SIDE OF HEAVEN. By Harold Sin- 
clair. Naylor. $3.50. 

A book of poems by a Southwest poet. 
MONEY-MAKING IDEAS FOR SCHOOL 
YEARBOOKS. By William Tardy. Banks Up- 
shaw. $3.00. 

A manual for editorial staffs, advisors and 
school administrators. 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPS. By Howard Bali- 
son. Mariners Museum, Newport News. $8.00. 

The record of ships built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company during two 
World Wars. 

WHISPERING PINES. By John Henry Boner 
Published by John Blair, Winston-Salem, N. C 
$2.50. 

A new edition of the early work of a southern 
poet who died in 1883. 

FROM BONDAGE THEY CAME. By George 
P. Crump. Vantage. $3.50. 

Novel of a negro community’s struggle to arise 
from slavery. 

THE ANCIENT BOND. 


ney. Dietz Press. $2.50. 


sy Betty Page Dab- 


Poems by a southern writer about the seasons, 
the countryside and the sea. 
THE DELAWARE CITIZEN. By Cy Liber- 


man and James Rosbrow. Elsevier Press. $4.95 














One of the Elsevier Citizen Series with com- 
plete information on the first state, including new 
registration and election laws, tax and revenue 
laws. 

TEACH YOU A LESSON. By Jim Hollis. 
Harper. $2.50. 

The French teacher in a high school is mur- 
dered. A second murder follows and in between 
the reader encounters considerable goings on in 
the high school. The author teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

CIVILIZATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 
$y Louis J. Halle. Harper. $3.75. 

A former State Department official, now mem- 
ber of the University of Virginia faculty, explores 
American foreign policy in relation to our his- 
tory and our people. 

By William Ard. Rinehart. 

An insurance sleuth goes to a Florida resort 
to inquire into a jewelry theft. He becomes in- 
volved with a number of underworld characters. 
THE SINGING AND THE GOLD. By A. B 
Matthiessen. Doubleday. $3.75. 

A novel of the islands and mangrove swamps 
of western Florida and of “Emperor” Watson, 
ruthless ruler of the area. 
RECOLLECTION CREEK. 
Harper. $2.75. 


Sy Fred Gipson. 


A story of boyhood in Texas 40 years ago with 
emphasis on folksy humor. Gipson is the author 
of “Hound Dog Man” and “The Home Place”’ 
THE HEALER. By Frank Slaughter. Dou 
bleday. $3.95. 

A modern doctor novel by Florida's prolific, 
best-selling author. 


DOC HOLLIDAY. 
Little, Brown. $4.50. 


A biography of one of America’s legendary 
desperados, a gentleman killer and gambler who 
began adult life as a Georgia dentist who went 
west because of tuberculosis. Doc Holliday 
made a good living with his hands, but not by 
pulling teeth! He developed an uncanny skill 
with cards and guns. 


By John Myers Myers 
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DAM-MANIA. By Harry E. Sever. Vantage. 
$3.50. 

Tales of the boisterous men who have built 
our great dams and the effects of these enter 
prises upon nearby towns. 

SOUTH SANTEE STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
$2.50. 


Stories of plantation life in South Carolina, 1 


By Ludwic Beckman, Jr. Vantage. 


lustrated with 36 photographs. The author lives 
in Ellisville, Mississippi. 





Other Important Books 
POPULAR DIPLOMACY. By Sisley Hud- 


dleston. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.50. 

From time to time the SOUTHERN OB- 
SERVER has reviewed publications from the 
press of Richard Smith, individualistic New Eng- 
land publisher. Always the Smith titles are pro- 
vocative and worthwhile reading. This newest 
Smith Book, written by a long time American 
correspondent in Europe (now deceased) comes 
at an opportune time. From the vantage point 
of long time association with Europe's problems 
and diplomats, Mr. Huddleston has written a 
scathing and pungent attack upon modern di 
plomacy since World War II. 

Mr. Huddleston believes that modern or, as 
he calls it, “popular” diplomacy, is responsible 
for many ills of the world. He decries the pub- 
lic manner in which we conduct our foreign re 
lations, he takes some terrific whacks at the 
mania for “international conferences,” always of 
course accompanied by hordes of American news 
paper writers. He takes the view that the United 
Nations is a monstrosity, more conducive to war 
than peace. He believes that today’s diplomats 
are not well trained, are too much educated in 


“suavity and even banality.” According to the 


author most modern American diplomats “pos 
itively think it creditable not to look far ahead.” 

One can immediately suspect that Sisley Hud- 
dleston would take issue with TIME magazine 


in it selection ( 


John Foster Dulles as Man of 
the Year, since TIME placed much emphasis 


upon the thousands of miles traveled by our pres 
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ent secretary of State. For Huddleston thinks 
secretaries of State should stay home, plan, keep 
their mouths shut and rely on trained diplomats 
abroad to report honestly the things upon which 
American policy should be based. 

Particularly, believes Huddleston, is there too 
much talk, too much reliance upon propaganda 
instead of real policy formulation. And in this 
connection he blames American newspapers as 
much as American diplomats. “The public is 
bewildered,” he writes. “Are we about to be 
attacked, or are we not? . . . One day, we are as- 
sured that there is no danger for many years; the 
next day, we are told that the worst may happen 
at any moment. The same men, the same news- 
papers!” 

Huddleston criticizes with acid wit but he is 
also constructive. His basic tenet is that we 
must return to discreet and competent methods 
of professional diplomacy. There must be pri- 
vate, patient negotiations by trained men rather 
than long drawn-out international conferences. 
The conduct of foreign affairs should not be ac- 
companied by misleading and dishonest publicity. 

All of this, he admits, will be hard to ac- 
complish. For can the reader imagine American 
newspapers willingly cooperating in the matter 
of publicity? Would they be willing to be quiet 
while important negotiations are being held? Un- 
fortunately too many American newspaper men 
abroad feel that they have acquired rights in the 
formulation of policy, that they must practically 
sit in on all negotiations, must be interminably 
“briefed.” Otherwise the cry of censorship is 
raised, the specter of freedom of the press being 
lost is dragged forth by all the little editors. 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S STORY. By Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel (Ret.). The Henry Reg- 
nery Co. $3.75. 

For thirteen years Admiral Kimmel, U. S. 
Naval Commander at Pearl Harbor and in the 
Pacific Area, has been pilloried for his supposed 
negligence which allowed the December 7, 1941 
attack on Pearl Harbor to occur. Now at last 
Admiral Kimmel tells his own story. He does 
so with impressive documentation and with sin- 
cerity. 

In a nutshell, the problem facing the Admiral 


(whose base was in an area populated by 130,000 
Japanese, many of whom could conceivably be dis- 
loyal) are summed up in his own words as based 
upon the contradictory instructions he received: 

Do Take precautions 

Do Not alarm civilians 

Do Take preparatory deployment 

Do Not enclose intent 

Do Take a defensive deployment 

Do Not Commit the first overt act. 

Then, step-by-step, the Admiral shows in de- 
tail how contradictory and at times incomplete 
were his instructions. He was not even informed 
of the most vital intercepted Japanese messages. 
Had he known of these, he would be better pre- 
pared for what was to happen. The Hawaiian 
Command was promised 180 heavy bombers and 
100 patrol planes but actually received 12 bombers 
and no patrol planes. Ten months before Pearl 
Harbor very large segments of Kimmel’s Fleet 
was taken from the Pacific, transferred to the 
Atlantic. Yet the Admiral was expected to main- 
tain full patrols over millions of square miles of 
ocean even though he had neither the ships or 
the planes to make such patrol effective. 

Kimmel has been accused of not cooperating 
with General Short, his Army counterpart in 
Honolulu. But he shows with impressive doc- 
umentation that this was not true. In the process 
he also shows that the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Navy were sending 
messages that were fundamentally in disagree- 
ment. Washington had no clear idea of what 
it wanted and was telling its overseas command- 
ers different stories. 

After the December 7th disaster there were 
many investigations involving both Kimmel and 
Short. The Admiral goes into these in detail, 
showing without question that he was denied ac- 
cess to vital information, that the very courts 
of inquiry were being denied some of the most 
vital information bearing on the case. It seems 
obvious that Washington had decided that Kim- 
mel and Short must be made the goats, were to 
be punished regardless of guilt. 

Admiral Kimmel’s conclusion parallel those of 
many other post-war writers. He believes that 
the U. S. desired a war with Japan, was deter- 
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mined that Japan make the first move, was also 
determined that the results of that move be so 
dramatic (and disastrous) that the American peo- 
ple would willingly go to war. Writes Kimmel, 
explaining why he at last has defended himself, 
“What took place in Washington, must be so 
clearly placed upon the public record that no 
group of persons in administrative power will 
ever dare again to invite another Pearl Harbor 
and then place the blame on the officers in the 
fleet and in the field.” 

FALSE MEASURE. By William Smythwick, 
Jr. William-Frederick. $3.50. 

This is an unusual book, worth reading even 
Mr. Smythwick’s 
dialogue is at times very strained, his descrip- 
tions poor and he has a long way to go before 
becoming a smooth writer. But his subject mat- 


though it is poorly written. 


ter is*unusual for he writes, as a negro himself, 
of a phase of negro life seldom described. 

Joan Turner, beautiful almost-white negro girl, 
is the central character of “False Measure.” She 
graduates with honor never before achieved by 
one of her race from a Springfield, Mass., high 
school. She goes on to Smith Colle, to ro- 
mance with another negro, to disappux.itment and 
tragedy and finally to a marriage of convenience. 

About Joan Turner there are many others, 
principally the near-white negroes and Mr. Smyth- 
wick’s novel is largely concerned with the shal- 
lowness of these people. There are those who 
become active in the NAACP, but not because 
they have the slightest interest in other colored 
people. The NAACP is merely a method of 
getting ahead. The near-white are not interested 
in passing; they have a life and a world of their 
own. And this world is one into which dark 
negroes cannot pass, can have no part whatso- 
ever. Living on the fringes of Harlem, or in 
other big eastern cities, the characters in “False 
Measure” are almost devoid of real emotion. 
They marry for convenience, they live for the 
moment. Having renounced their racial heritage, 
they have no heritage at all. Their lot is en- 
tirely of their own making as Mr. Smythwick 
clearly points out. 

THE BLUE CONTINENT. By Falco Quilici. 
Rinehart. $5.00. 


Books about mountain climbing and under- 
water diving have come forth by the score during 
the past two years. “The Blue Continent” is by 
far the best of the latter. It is a firsthand ac- 
count of adventure and discovery beneath the Red 
Sea. There are numerous illustrations, many in 
magnificent color. The book is well written, is 
in every sense an exciting book of adventure. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
GRAMMAR AND USAGE. Edited by R. C. 
Whitford and J. R. Foster. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $4.50. 

This is an unusual dictionary. The work pre- 
sents, in alphabetical order, a double guide to the 
proper use of the English language. First, there 
is a list, with definitions, of words that may re- 
quire clarification, either because of common mis- 
use, or because they have several meanings. For 
each word there is given: its meanings, pronunci- 
ation and level of use. Secondly, there is a dis- 
cussion of the basic elements of grammar, rhetoric 
and the principles of writing. Thus the book is 
actually a practical word-book and a guide to the 
proper putting together of words in the form 
of oral and written discourse. 





Among the New Juveniles 


THE ADVENTURES OF BLAIR WHIT- 
NEY. By Jeanne Massey. Holt. $2.75. 

For ages 9 to 12, this is a story about an Amer- 
ican boy whose first ten years were spent with 
his parents in the Philippines. Blair Whitney's 
schoolmates were native children and the young 
American considered himself superior to them. 
Sut when the Whitneys returned to America, 
Blair found himself with serious adjustments to 
make. There is suspense and intrigue in the 
story and the author has handled the problems 
of adjustment, facing many children who must 
move about, with unusual sensitivity. 


SLIM GREEN. By Louise Dyer Harris and 

Norman Dyer Harris. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
Slim Green is the story of a snake and the 

fascinating experiences met during the season. 


Beautifully illustrated and suitable for age 6 
and up. 





SOUTHE 
THE DOG FAMILY. 
ner. Oxford. $2.50. 


Here for ages 10 to 14 is the last word on dogs! 
The author tells about all different kinds of dogs, 
their distinguishing characteristics and the place 
of dogs in art and myth. Also discussed are 
various wild cousins of the dog—wolves, foxes, 
raccoons. This is a companion volume to “The 
Horse Family.” 


A BEAGLE NAMED BERTRAM. 
Sharfman. Crowell. $2.50. 

Another intriguing dog story for ages 8 to 
10 and involving the adventures of Bertram the 
Beagle who insisted on visiting Bill Tucker at 
school. 

HIMSELF AND BURLAP ON TV. 
gan Dennis. Viking. $2.00. 

And still another dog book-in-pictures designed 
for ages 5 to 8. Burlap is a Basset hound and 
The two 
dogs appear on a TV program with hilarious re- 
sults. Many large and humorous illustrations. 
GREAT DISCOVERIES BY YOUNG CHEM- 
ISTS. By James Kendall. $3.00. 


For high school children, this is a book of dis- 


By Dorothy Childs Hag- 


By Amalie 


3y Mor- 


Himself is a pup of uncertain breeding. 


Crowell. 


coveries made by teen-agers and people in their 
twenties. Many inventions resulted, even though 
the young chemists had very simple, home-made 
equipment. The life stories of such people as 
Pasteur, Davy and Madame Curie is given. There 
is a special chapter on young American chem- 
ists, including Charles Hall who provided the 
world with aluminum. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT GOLD. 
old Coy. Garden City Books. $1.50. 

Another of the “Real Book” Series, this book 
is designed for ages 8 to 12. It tells the real 
story of gold from ancient times down to the 
present—and what youngster is not interested 
in gold? There are tales about famous gold 
rushes, some tragic and some funny. The au- 
thor also describes the role of gold in modern 
life, the many important uses to which this age- 
old metal is put in our modern age. 


A IS FOR ANNABELLE. 


$2.50 


By Har- 


By Tasha Tudor 
Oxford. 
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A beautifully illustrated alphabet book for ages 
3 to 6. A number of the full page illustrations 
are in color. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF WORDS 
and Beryl Epstein. Watts. $1.75. 


By Sam 


Another of the First Books, this is a wonder- 
ful book of English words, how they came to be, 
how we use them, how meanings are changed. 


Included is a brief and graphic history of the 
English language. This is neither a dictionary 
nor a vocabulary builder, but a book about words 
and our language. 


The text is illustrated by 
Laszlo Roth. 


THE HORN THAT STOPPED THE BAND. 
3y Arthur Parsons, Jr. Watts. $2.50. 

An engaging story of Terry French’s horn 
and the peculiar noises it made. The horn and 
its noise started Terry on a path of adventure 
with unexpected people and places. 


Lynd Ward. 


SONGS OF MR. SMALL. By 
$2.75. 


Pictures by 


Lois Lenski. 
Oxford. 
For ages 4 to 8, a series of simple, rhythmic 
songs that dramatize the actions and simple ad- 
ventures of Mr. Small. The text is humorous 
and interesting, matched by colored illustrations. 
Twenty-one original melodies by Clyde Robert 
Sulla are included. 
MAX. $2.95. 
The adventures, all in pictures, of Max, a 
strange, wayward creature, who shuffles and 
dances his way through many entrancing pages. 
For the young and not so young. 
ROLY-POLY SNOWMAN. 
Otto. Holt. $2.00 


For ages 7 to 9, a delightful story, illustrated 
by Susanne Suba, of a snowman and his secret. 


By Giovannetti. Macmillan. 


By Margaret G. 


ANIMALS IN ARMOR. By 


Clarence Hy- 
lander. $3.50 


Macmillan 

For ages 12 to 16, a beautifully illustrated and 
written book about creatures which have a scaly 
skin to protect them from their enemies. There 
is factual information, presented in an interest- 
ing manner, about snakes, lizards and tortoises. 
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The author answers many questions about rep- 
tiles: what they eat, where they live, which ones 
are dangerous, which ones make good pets. 


ZOOPARADE. By Marlin Perkins. Rand Mc 
Nally. $2.95. 

Another book about animals but for younger 
readers. The author is one of America’s best 
known zoo directors, known to millions who have 
visited the zoo, via the Perkins’ TV program. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, filled with 
facts about each animal selected, a book that 
will interest the whole family. Twenty-two favor- 
ite zoo animals are included and around each 
animal the author has woven entrancing stories 
A book highly recommended for almost all ages, 
although it will probably appeal most to younger 
children. 

\NANSI The Spider man. By Philip Sherlock 
Crowell. $2.50. 

For ages 8 to 12, a story of Anansi who was 
a man when things went well but who could be 
come a spider when he was in danger. The au 
thor heard the story of Anansi when he was a 
child growing up in Jamaica and he retells these 
West Indian folk stories with warmth and humor 
SMOOTH SAILING. By Emma Atkins Jacobs 
Holt. $2.50. 

Emma Atkins is a popular West Coast juve 
nile author, living now in Spokane, Washington 
“Smooth Sailing” is a novel for 12 to 16 year 
olds with a worthwhile theme of two young peo- 
ple who achieve independence by helping each 
other. 

READ TO YOURSELF STORYBOOK. Com 
piled by the Child Study Association of America 
Crowell. $2.50. 

A collection of stories representing the work 
of some of America’s best modern writers for 
boys and girls. Many of the stories have actually 
been selected by boys and girls. 


The Failure of Socialism 
THE SOCIALIST TRAGEDY. By 
Thomas. The Macmillan Company. $2.75. Re- 
viewed by Dr. George S. Benson, Director, Na- 
tional Education Program, Searcy, Arkansas 


Ivor 
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Ivor Thomas, as a Labor-Socialist member of 
Parliament, helped install Socialism in Great 
sritain. But as he began to see the true nature 
of Socialism in practice, he quit the party and 
wrote a book entitled The Socialist Tragedy. In 
it he warns the free world that no matter how 
well it is doctored up in the dress of social re- 
form, “production for use,” or welfare state 
“capitalism,” Socialism, over the long haul, means 
poverty and ultimate enslavement for a nation’s 
people, including, of course, the very ones it 
claims to champion—the wage earners. 

In his chapter on “Socialism and Freedom,” 
Thomas notes that Socialism and Communism 
have the the following three main characteristics 
in common: (1) the communal ownership of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange ; 
(2) the abolition of personal incomes derived from 
rent, profit and interest; and (3) the central plan 


ning of production 


Government Control 

(1) Communal ownership means, in practice, 
state ownership and control. “When all power 
is concentrated in the hands of the state,” Thomas 
writes, “it is a simple matter for one man or a 
few men having control of the state mechanism 
to turn all that concentrated power in any di 
rection they please; and unhappily their pleas 
ure has usually been in the direction of evil. 
The wide diffusion of property therefore acts 
as a valuable corrective to the evil propensities 
of totalitarian regimes.” 

The ownership of private property, he notes, 
also “promotes liberty of thought, writing and 
action among the private owners,” and thus 
stimulates progress. “If the history of thought 
is studied, particularly in England,” he says, 
“the student cannot fail to be struck by the fact 
that so many of the leaders, the pioneers and the 
discoverers have been men enjoying a sufficient 
competence to free them from dependence upon 
anyone else. | Moreover] when the private owners 
of property are expropriated and the state steps 
into their shoes, henceforth there is only one land- 
a mineworker 
whom the National Coal Board wants to get rid 


lord and only one employer 


of has no possibility of again getting work in 
a British pit.” 
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Liberty at Stake 


(2) If private incomes from rent, profit and 
interest are abolished, as they are in Socialism 
and Communism, “then all individual incomes will 
be derived from the state or state bodies,” Thomas 
observes. “They may be in the form of wages, 
salaries, pensions, allowances and possibly fees, 
but they will all come from one central chest, and 
if the persons who control the flow from the chest 
decide to stop or divert it they can do so. It will 
be seen how precarious are the liberties of man in 
such a system.”” The importance of profit-making 
is emphasized by Thomas. “If profit-making is 
eliminated,” he says, “consumers’ choice will in- 
evitably dissappear, and this is a consequence 
which will be felt in every home in the country.” 
The attitude in which the typical intellectual 
bureaucrat views the average citizen, once the 
bureaucrat gains control through Socialism, is 
clearly shown in Thomas’s book. He quotes Mr. 
Douglas Jay, Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
in Britain’s Socialist government: 


Bureaucrat’s Attitude 


“Housewives as a whole cannot be trusted to 
buy all the right things, where nutrition and 
health are concerned,” Minister Jay wrote in a 
book of his own. “This is really no more than 
an extension of the principle according to which 
the housewife herself would not trust a child of 
four to select the week’s purchases. For in the 
case of nutrition and health, just as in the case of 
education, the gentleman in Whitehall (the govern- 
ment building) really does know better what ts 
good for people than the people know themselves.” 

(3) The central planning of production, which 
is the heart of Socialist and Communist bu- 
reaucracy, requires the regimentation and ulti- 
mate enslavement of the individual worker. “In 
Britain,” writes Thomas, “persuasion was first 
used to induce workers to go to the industries 
where the planners wanted them to go. . . but 
the grim facts of economic life forced the govern- 
ment’s hand, and on 6th August 1947, Mr. Attlee, 
told the House of Commons that the government 
had decided to reimpose the control over the en- 
gagement of labour.” 

“This,” writes Thomas, the onetime Labor- 
Socialist, “is a part of the tragedy of socialism.” 


A Visit with Carl Sandburg 
BY NORTH CALLAHAN 


Carl Sandburg came to New York City and 
I spent an afternoon and evening with him. It 
was one of my most memorable experiences. He 
is without doubt a unique individual, a colorful, 
dynamic and lovable person who represents 
America at its best. If our wonderful country 
could be wrapped up and symbolized in the per- 
son of one man, that man, I believe, is Carl 
Sandburg. 

We honored him. Such honoring is not a new 
thing to Mr. Sandburg, but to us, it was a grand, 
refreshing occasion. He arrived in town from 
his home in Flat Rock, North Carolina where he 
raises goats and sometimes ruckuses, and made 
straight for the Royalton Hotel, a modest but 
mellow hostelry which he prefers to the noisy 
glamor of the big ones. Soon he was under the 
aegis of his charming Harcourt-Brace book edi- 
tor, Miss Katherine McCarthy, and then joined 
me at the CBS offices where reporters and pho- 
tographers peppered him for two hours with 
questions and poses. Being an old newspaper man 
himself, he handled himself—and them—with hi- 
larious ease. 

He vowed that goat’s milk of which he drinks 
three glasses a day, is as good as that of the cow 
and said that most folks can’t tell the difference. 
Once a banjo player, he has now advanced musi- 
cally to the guitar, and is apt to break into a 
melodic folksong at any moment. But observa- 
tions on homey things were in answer to re- 
porters’ questions. 

He and Miss McCarthy and I went downstairs 
and tried to get a cab. It was raining and at 
five p.m. when all Manhattan is leaving work, it 
seems, these conveyances are almost impossible 
to obtain. Finally we landed one and proceeded 
to the New York University Faculty Club where 
Mr. Sanburg was the guest of honor at our 
meeting. As president of the Civil War Round 
Table of New York, I was to introduce the great 
writer and biographer of Abraham Lincoln. In- 
stead, I introduced the audience to him, feeling 


Mr. Callahan, author-columnist, lives in Bronxville, 
New York. 
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that to present him to them, whom they already 
knew so well would be superfluous. We awarded 
him a scroll. It said: “To Carl Sandburg, in 
tribute to him as biographer, historian and poet, 
prime interpreter of the Civil War and the father 
of our Round Table concept, whose life is a story 
of rich fulfillment. His high devotion to his 
chosen art has made him the Lincoln of our 
literature. By his timeless writing and his music 
of the human heart, he has become the voice of 
America singing, the peerless spokesman of the 
people.” 

Carl Sandburg responded with typically vivid 
words. Standing straight and strong, his thick 
white hair crowning an already imposing presence, 
he thanked us for the honor, mentioned that one 
of those fighting in the Civil War said, “We was 
not out-fought, we was out-thought.” In his rich, 
resonant voice he appealed for better American 
propaganda today, said the Soviet was winning 
in the race for men’s minds. He blamed Holly- 
wood producers for not making moving pictures 
which would effectively represent the United 
States abroad and thus render this nation to 
foreigners in a warm way. When he received the 
scroll from my hands, the large audience, many 
of whom were distinguished men and women, 
stood in profound reverance to this statesman of 
our literary art. 

As evidence of his always-constant considera- 
tion for the work of others, Mr. Sandburg asked 
me who wrote the wording of the scroll and I re- 
plied that since he asked me, I must admit to it. 
He complimented it. But no words I could say 
then or write now convey the monumental im- 
pression I had of this great man. Eminent in his 
wisdom and his words, he still was warm and 
humanly engaging in his relations with us. One 
felt perfectly at ease with him—and regretted so 
much to leave him. Carl Sandburg is a rare man 
among men, a fine and wondrous individual. 





Another Volume on 


Tennessee History 
MESSAGES OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
TENNESSEE, VOLUME III. By Dr. Robert 
H. White. Published by the Tennessee Historical 





Commission. 
Gaddes. 


With the support of the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of government in 1953, the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission has been enabled 
to announce the publication of Volume III of the 
MESSAGES OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
TENNESSEE, 1835-1845. The Legislative 
branch of state government has had its activities 
recorded in the thousands of laws that have been 
enacted. The Judicial branch has had published 
one hundred ninety-five volumes carrying the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Until the publi- 
cation in 1952 of Volumes I and II of the 
MESSAGES OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
TENNESSEE, the Executive branch had not 
had even a pamphlet published setting forth the 
accomplishments of the Executive branch of state 
government. 


$4.00. Reviewed by Herschel 


Out of the Governors’ legislative messages 
sprang many of the basic movements that today 
constitute the primary activities of the state. The 
Executive messages relate directly to the origin, 
growth and development of such functions as the 
Judiciary, Agriculture, Commerce, Banking, 
Transportation, Education, Health, Conservation 
and various other significant activities. It is 
the belief of the Tennessee Historical Commission 
that by making available the contents of the 
Governors’ messages and the legislative reaction 
to same a better informed and more appreciative 
citizenry will result. As a means of contributing 
to a more widespread knowledge of Tennessee 
history, Volumes I and II of the MESSAGES 
have already been placed in every High School, 
College, University and Municipal Library in 
Tennessee. Volume III will be distributed in like 
manner to all the above educational agencies. It 
is the hope of the Commission, however, that 
many citizens will purchase these volumes for 
reference and study in the home and office. The 
publication of the MESSAGES OF THE 
GOVERNORS OF TENNESSEE is strictly a 
non-profit project, inasmuchas the price of the 
Reference to these authentic volumes will dis- 
close how democratic processes in Tennessee have 
originated, developed and materialized into many 
fundamental enterprises of today. 























** have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 
easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain 
recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of the ety- 
mologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all of the 
tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 
JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Univer- 


sity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of Notre 
Dame, New York University and dozens of 


others. Compare it and you will immediate- 

ly see it meets more requirements than any 

other college dictionary ever before pub- WEBSTER’'S 
lished. It contains more entries, carefully iat WORLD 
chosen (142,000) . . . more pages (1,760)... DICTIONARY 
more complete etymologies . . . more descrip- the Mocrnitn [t7iladyp 
tive synonyms. ..more examples of usage... 

more scientific, business, social terms ...more 

idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more pic- 

tures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 

terms). 





In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 












































of Christian Unity 


+ & book that can be read everywhere with profit.” 
—Statesville (N.C.) 
Daily Record 


“ . «.~ the most interesting book on that event (the Great 


Revival). 
—Lexington (Ky.) 
Sunday H. 


“ . . + there is much of interest, 
general as well as religious 
books that future historians will 
neglect of igion in hi ” 

—Lynchburg (Va.) 
Daily Advance 


“ . + » the fullest and truest record of Stone's religion 
—Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner 





The stirring story of one of the central 
figures in the great frontier revival of 150 


emphasis, vividly and scholarly presented 
by a foremost Southern church historian. 











BARTON WARREN STONE 
Early American Advocate of Christian Unity 
by William Garrett West 
$4.00 
Order from 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
Nashville, Tennessee 














LOOK WHAT'S COMING... 


THE DONKEY SAT DOWN 
By Betsy Warren 


Melissa’s donkev was so hard to pull that every- 
one called him Taffy. He sat down at every op- 
portunity and caused the children to tease Melissa 
about him. But Taffy saved the day and was re- 
warded with a sackful of orange peels. Full-color 
and black-and-white illustrations by the author. 
Ages 6-10. May. $1.50 


RICKIE 
By Mary Octavia Davis 


Rickie, a cocky little rooster, struts around the 
farmyard and grabs all the food, finally becoming 
so fat that his tail feathers pop off. Quite chagrined, 
he decides to be less greedy, and soon his beautiful 
tail feathers grow back again. Full color and 
black-and-white illustrations by Dutz. Ages 4-7. 
April. $1.00 


LARRY COMES HOME 
By Curtis Bishop 


capable ball player. , 

but the assistant coach is new 
Perhaps it was he who gave the 
push that sent them as 
Williamsport. Ages 9-12. March. 


STECK TITLES 
FOR 1955 


CHICHI'S MAGIC 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Chichi, a small Guatemalan monkey, finds him- 

self in the jungle of Costa Rica. He remembers 
nothing but the face of a beautiful girl. Soon Chichi 
finds a small, golden box and begins wandering 
through Central America. The precious box in- 
vites exciting experiences, and with it in hand 
Chichi finally reaches home. Full-color illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 9-12. Published. 
$3.00 


GORDO AND THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Gordo, an inquisitive young raccoon, wanders 
over Mexico in search of a hidden golden treasure. 
After hearing fanciful tales and Aztec legends, he 
returns home from his thrilling adventure and finds 
the hidden treasure almost on his own doorstep! 
Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 
9-12. January. $3.00 


THE HEART OF THE WILD 
By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Fourteen stories about animals of North and 
South America are included in this collection. Some 


creatures who make their home in the heart 
of the wild. Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth 
Rice. Ages 10-12. April. $3.50 


THE STECK COMPANY © Publishers @ Austin, Texas 





